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Introduction 


I have written this short history of our forebears, the Lalli’s and the Nuosci’s 
for my children who have been curious about their Italian ancestors. I have no 
credentials as a writer, and in fact, I am a terrible speller, perhaps this is why I 
dislike writing so much. But this venture became important enough to me, so I 
made a start. 

The effort has turned into an informal biography and autobiography as I 
have recorded the history of both my immediate and extended family. I include the 
memories of my first eight years of life spent in Carovilli with my parents, Luigi 
and Maria Lalli and my younger sister, Lidia. Two brothers, Anthony and 
Frederick were born in Akron, Ohio. 

Neither family had made any attempt to record their family history. Of my 
four grandparents, only Lonardantonio Nuosci could read and write (Note from 
Rebecca, also known as Leonardantonio. His name is listed this way on his 
marriage record). When I asked my mother why no record was kept, she answered 
with a shrug, “What can I say?” She then elaborated, “For generations we have 
been contadini (e.g., peasants, farmers). We worked hard just to scratch out a 
living. Life never seemed to change much from one generation to the next, so why 
keep a record?” 

In ancient history, Samnite people inhabited the mountainous center of the 
southern half of Italy. They had to work very hard at farming as the land was of 
poor quality. Fighting came more naturally. The Samnite were excellent warriors. 
By constructing great Cyclopean walls around the villages, they were able to keep 
the Romans out for hundreds of years. 

I hope no one is disappointed that in my search, I found only noble spirit and 
not noble blood. My people were contadini. Like the Samnite, they had to work 
very hard to grow enough food for their families. The land was still rocky, and the 
soil remained of poor quality. Poverty and lack of opportunity made strong 
individuals, good warriors in a way; ready to try their fortunes in a new land, 
America. 

My two grandfathers, Federico Lalli and Lonardantonio Nuosci made the 
journey to the United State despite their lack of education and lack of funds. 
Federico worked in the mines in Colorado. Lonardantonio worked a mine in 
Renovo, Pennsylvania. They returned to Carovilli to farm, marry, and raise their 
children. 

Federico sons’, Luigi, Fiore and Mingantonio, had the same spirit, it also 
took them to America, but they stayed and claimed a life for themselves and for 
their families. I am only sorry I did not begin this record prior to my father, Luigi, 
passing away. His remembrances and gentle way of considering a situation would 
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have been revealing for all of us. Nevertheless, I spoke at great length over several 
years with both of his brothers, Fiore and Mingantonio. They were able to offer 
me a great deal of information on life in Carovilli that I remember only as a young 
girl. 

Fiore’s two daughters, Marie and Betty, have written memotrs of their early 
years. They grew up at 471 Tallmadge Avenue in Akron, Ohio. Their histories 
parallel mine as relations and as children of Italian immigrants who came to 
America. I have placed their family histories at the end of this history. 

As I look back on our forebears, I am in awe of their industriousness, facing 
tremendous odds they ultimately succeeded whether remaining in Carovilli or 
leaving for America. Except for one or two, most managed to succeed with dignity 
and their goodness intact. 

I am impressed by the success of the Nuosci and Lalli grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren many of whom have bachelor’s degrees, master's degrees, Ph. 
Ds, 7 MDs and 1 lawyer. All these accomplished young people prove to me that if 
a contadini is given an opportunity, he or she will be successful no matter if the 
chance involves chickens or long journeys. This land we live in is a Blessed Land. 


Anita Lalli Clemente 
2002 


1921-2021 


Ancient History of the Samnites 


From the work of E.T. Salmon, “Samnium and The Samnites” Cambridge 
University Press, 1967 


In 700 BC various people inhabited Italy, speaking Oscan or Umbrian 
languages, which were closely, related Italic dialects spoken by the inhabitants of 
the Apennines. 

Latin was spoken by those living in the plains of west central Italy. During 
the Fifth Century BC the Gauls, who had migrated from across the Alps from 
northern Europe, had settled in northern Italy. The Etruscans were the first highly 
civilized people of Italy who did not speak an Indo-European language. 

The Samnite people lived in the central mountain region of Italy; they spoke 
Oscan, which was gradually displaced by Latin. By the First Century AD Oscan 
was completely extinct. The Samnites were probably an offshoot of the Sabini 
who lived north around Rome. 

The Samnites were formidable when they first appeared in recorded history 
in 354 BC at that time, they controlled 6,000 square miles of territory and they 
were the largest political unit at that time. Samnium was the landlocked plateau in 
the center of southern Italy. Its gray limestone mountains are chiefly responsible 
for the physical and cultural isolation that has characterized this region throughout 
the ages. 

They were peasants and herdsmen who lived a life of toil, hardships - a 
rough life and with no high culture. The Samnite wife enjoyed respect and had 
authority in the home. She trained the children and was strict. Horace mentions 
how affectionate they were towards their children and how they cared for the 
graves of their dead children. 

They enjoyed gladiator sports as noticed in some of the tomb paintings 
shown in all their gruesome reality. It was among the Samnites that the first 
gladiatorial revolt broke out. They were breeders of sheep. Their milk and wool 
were valued. They also had cows and some pigs. Summer pastures were found at 
surprising heights above sea level. Capracotta, near which was found the famous 
brass Agnone Tablet, is the loftiest town in peninsular Italy. The drover trails 
which existed since the Iron Age were used to move their herds from winter to 
summer pastures. These people lived frugal lives devoid of any luxury, their 
farmlands and pasture lands were poor; they were forever looking for richer and 
more productive land. 

The Samnium villages were half mile to one mile in diameter. Many were 
fortified strong points perched on mountain tops conforming to the contour of the 
land. These settlements were born of strategic necessity. Carovilli is an example, 
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built on Monte Ferrante. They built Cyclopean walls to barricade strategic 
mountain passes and routes into Samnium. Their mountain settlements were also 
protected by Cyclopean masonry. Carovilli has remains of such a wall. 

They believed they were descended from the god, Sabus. Near Agnone, a 
bronze tablet measuring six and a half inches by eleven inches was found written 
in the oldest inscription in Oscan, found in this region. The tablet holds the names 
of the seventeen gods they worship, and their belief that all life and action was the 
results of divine action. Cyclopean walls were built around their sacred grove; 
each god had an altar there. The altar might have been just a mound of earth; a 
worshiper stopped at each mound to say a prayer. Belief in a Sacred Spring was a 
part of their religion - this belief served them well; for when their settlements 
became too crowded, it was time to seek a new Sacred Spring and thereby add new 
territory for the people and their herds. 

In 354 BC the Sabini of Rome were being threatened by the Celts from the 
north. The Samnites signed an agreement that they would join to fight the Celts 
together. The Samnite consisted of four Samnite tribes, the Caralene, Pentre, 
Caredino, and Hirpini - this common fear of the Celts was justified for the Celts 
had sacked Rome in 384 BC. They also feared the Sicelioti Greeks and the 
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of three wars against 
the Romans which 
occurred 
intermittently 
between 343 BC to 
290 BC. 

The Samnites 
needed space and 
began eyeing the 
River Liris valley, 
which had very good 
agricultural lands 

plus some mineral 
wealth. The Romans 


were looking in the same direction and they had decided to subjugate all smaller 
people living between Rome and Campania - this meant those troublesome 
Samnites. One of the Samnite tribes the Caracine had been taken as hostage to 


Rome - a certain Lollires - he managed to escape to his native mountains where he 
fermented an uprising and established himself in a stronghold to carry on guerrilla 
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warfare against Rome. Soon the leaders of the rebellion were caught and executed, 
the ordinary people were sold into slavery and the tribe of the Caracine was 
reduced to a pitiful remnant. The stronghold may have been Castel di Sangro or 
possibly Carovilli which town preserves the name Carovilues - today Carovilli. 

Although reduced in number, the Samnites helped Pyerhus and Hannibal 
fight in the civil war against the Romans. The Roman Lucious Cornelius Lulla 
defeated the Samnites at the Battle of Colline Gate in 82 BC. The Romans were 
very hostile toward the Samnites, and this hostility never abated. The Romans 
dispersed, decimated and overwhelmed them. The Samnites were the most Italic 
of all people, but the Romans felt they were not fit for inclusion in their society. 
The defeat of the Samnite at Colline Gate was celebrated for centuries by the 
Romans as a triumph over external enemies! 

Livy calls the Samnites “Stubborn, enduring, and brave, even when fortunes 
of war were against them, they faced the Romans with more courage than hope. 
Only death could conquer their resolution.” 

Carovilli is situated on Monte Ferrante is in Molise, Provence of Isernia. It 
is 190 kilometers from Rome and 130 kilometers from Naples. The river Fregno 
transverses the town. The church Santa Maria Assunta was built in 1400 and was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary in 1657. 

St. Stefano, the protector of 
Carovilli, was born in the early part of the 
Twelfth Century in Carovilli and became a 
monk. Miracles are attributed to him. A 
document referring to him as Saint Stefano [I 
from The Vatican Council is dated 1208. | 
A glass reliquary holds his bones, which 
are in view in the church. His feast day is 
celebrated on July 19th. Carovilli and 
small neighboring towns celebrate the 
feast of Santo Stefano with a procession Se Sei 
and a mass. Later in the evening, people https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XUw8Fp_esEI&t=50s 
gather in the piazza to hear a live orchestra. Everyone looks forward to this 
celebration. 

Another important celebration, Corpus Christy, which arrives forty days 
after Easter, commemorates the ascension of Christ into Heaven. The Blessed 
Sacrament is paraded through the town by the priest and altar boys, preceded by 
young girls dressed as angels in white dresses and wings. When I was five years 
old, I participated - my wings were covered with gold stars. The girls scatter rose 
petals for the priest to walk on. People stand by the side of the road or on their 
balconies throwing down rose petals. 


The town’s population is 1600, down from 2000 (Note from Rebecca, in 
2021 the population was round 1522). The neighboring towns are Fonte Curelli, 
Cerreto, and Castiglione di Carovilli. 


Laundry, inside view 
John santini 1. (September 19, 2017). Carovilli (IS) - the ancient public washhouse.jpg. 
https://it.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Carovilli_ (IS) - 1%27antico_lavatoio_pubblico.jpg 
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Church of Saint Mary of the Assumption 


Unification of Italy 
This information came from the book: Garibaldi written by Christopher Hibbert, 
published in 1965 by Little Brown & Company. 


During the sixteenth century, Venice and Genoa ceased being great powers. 
Prosperity declined with the discovery of the New World. The cloth trade these 
cities depended on began to decline and the banking eminence of Florence passed 
on to centers such as Antwerp. 

During the peace of Utrecht in 1713, Italy was sacrificed to the balance of 
power in Europe. The territories went to new rulers without any thought of history 
or tradition. The dukes of Savoy became the kings of Sardinia and later became 
the Italian King. 

In 1734, Charles of Spain led an expedition to Italy and won the crown of 
Naples and Sicily. 

The Austrian family of Maria Theresa ruled Tuscany, Modena and 
Lombardy; her son inherited these territories at her death. Between 1748 and 1792 
some of the rulers tried to institute some reforms. The Spanish Bourbons Charles 
of Naples tried to improve the appalling poverty of the peasants by allowing them 
to sell their produce in the open market. They also asserted their rights against the 
church in matters of justice, finance and clerical appointments. As a result, the 
Jesuits were expelled from the Neapolitan kingdom. 

The Savoy king of Sardinia increased the authority of the crown at the 
expense of the church and feudal system. In both the North and the South of Italy, 
these reforms were made in the interest of the rulers. In the Piedmont region, the 
Austrian rule was rigid and authoritarian. 

In 1800, Napoleon Bonaparte had defeated the Austrian army in Morengo; 
he marched to Milan and Italy was again under French occupation. Napoleon 
allowed Pope Pius VII to continue his possessions of the Papal States. Napoleon’s 
brother Joseph entered Naples and the Spanish Bourbon court fled to Palermo. 
Joseph became King of Naples. Some reforms were made to alter the feudal 
structure of society, judicial and criminal procedures were changed in accordance 
with the Napoleonic code. However, there was no redistribution of land. Because 
the pope refused to grant sanction for the divorce of Jerome Bonaparte and the 
need for a continental blockage, this led to the occupation of Rome and the 
overthrow of the papal government in 1808. The pope was arrested then exiled 
and Rome was annexed to the empire of France. There was great resentment 
among the Italians who were influenced by the disposed clergy. Italy was 
mercilessly exploited in French interests. 

The most important contribution of the French was ideological, beginning 
with a system of public education, military service for natives of all regions and a 
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common legal code. This influenced the Italian patriots towards a political unity 
movement. 

In 1813, Austria successfully invaded Italy and they ruled Venetia, 
Lombardy, Tuscany and Modena. The Italian liberals hated Austrian occupation 
because they knew there would never be constitutional reform anywhere in Italy. 
Discontent grew among the Italian secret societies, one of these societies called the 
Carbonari were anti-Bourbon and a source of discontent in the South. These 
societies were comprised of the middle class, ordinary people who were loyalists 
and for the church. 

In 1846, the new pope, Pius the IX, was a man of liberal and patriotic views. 
He instituted a number of reforms in which amnesty was granted and plans for a 
railroad were drawn up. Rome was now a municipal government; in which laity 
was admitted to the civil administration and council. A new press gave a little 
more freedom of publication and a civil guard was started. These reforms 
encouraged the democratic party that became uncontrollable. Pope Pius IX 
became concerned about this momentum. 

On April 13, 1848, Sicily proclaimed its independence from the Spanish 
Bourbon monarchy. Other sovereigns became frightened by the event and in 
response granted constitutions. Tuscany received one on February 11. The only 
constitution to survive was that of Piedmont which later became the constitution of 
United Italy. 

By July of 1849, Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies had crushed the uprising. 
The revolutionaries had failed because of the internal distrust of Piedmont and the 
confusion over what role the papacy should play in the making of Italy. The vast 
part of the population was mostly peasant, and not moved by the revolutionary 
appeals for unification. 

The quality of Austrian troops led by General Radetsky assured Austrian 
victory over northern Italy and the occupation of central Italy. Piedmont was the 
only section of Italy wanting independence, so it preserved its new constitution. 

In 1850 a financial expert in the parliament named Cavour set about 
breaking the hold of the house of Rothschild on the Piedmonts finances and 
changed the economy to one of almost free trade. Cavour became prime minister 
of Piedmont and for nine years, he presided over the formation of a new kingdom 
of Italy. While Cavour was planning for a third war with Austria, he oversaw the 
building of railroads and naval bases at Spezia. Fortifications were also erected at 
Alessandria. About 30,000 exiles from other provinces took refuge in Piedmont. 
Many of these men were educated and they began to have great influence on the 
press. 

In 1858 Cavour had secret talks with Napoleon III and together planned the 
creation of a kingdom in northern Italy. This was to include Lombardy, Venice 
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and the central duchies. In response, the Austrians declared war in April 1859. 
The French won the battles and the allies then entered Milan. However, Napoleon 
II wanted to leave Italy a weak confederation of states under the general rule of 
the pope. Cavour protested Napoleon III’s opposition to the annexation of the 
duchies by Piedmont. The local revolutionary government of Piedmont, Bologna, 
Florence, Modena and Parma elected Manfredo Fanti, and Garibaldi, to organize 
an army. 

Cavour saw a way to recapture the political initiative in 1860. He began to 
upset Napoleon III’s original plans by offering an exchange of Savoy and Nice for 
the permission to carry on the annexation. A Plebiscites was held in various 
duchies and the treaty with Napoleon was signed. Parliament was held in Turin on 
April 2. In less than a year Piedmont had more than doubled its size against the 
strong wishes of most of Europe. Piedmont now included 10 million people or 
about half the population of the peninsula. Garibaldi never forgave Cavour for the 
sacrifice of Savoy and Nice as the latter was his birthplace. 

The next stage in unification was the annexation of southern Italy. 
Ferdinand IJ of Spain ruled the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. His son Francis II 
succeeded him. This son refused to give the two Sicilies a constitution. The brutal 
persecution of the Spanish Bourbons caused widespread desire for change on the 
Island of Sicily, as there was an age-old resentment of Naples rule. In 1860, 
Garibaldi was persuaded to lead 1,000 men from Genoa in support of the Sicilian 
revolt fomented by Crispi and Mazzoni. 

Garibaldi reached the island while the peasants were still revolting against 
their landlords. This spread disorganization and terror. Garibaldi was able to take 
Palermo from a strong garrison of troops and by June 1860, almost all the island 
was cleared of Spanish Bourbons. 

Garibaldi crossed to the mainland and occupied Naples in September of 
1860. Nevertheless, the Bourbon army held Garibaldi on the Garigliano River. He 
decided on a bold maneuver to invade the Papal States. The northern army 
captured Umbria and the Marche defeated the papal troops entering the Neapolitan 
territory in the middle of September. Plebiscites were held in October that 
expressed the wishes of the people for their annexation to Piedmont. In March of 
1861, Parliament met in Turin and Victor Emmanuel II became king of Italy. 

Cavour died in June 1861, worn out by the strain of his responsibility. 
Garibaldi retired to his home in Caprera. 

Many problems had to be addressed such as annual budgets and deficits. 
Some years the deficits were 59% of the total revenue. To address these problems, 
paper currency was introduced in 1866. Large areas of land held by the church 
were nationalized in 1867 then sold to speculators. This did help stabilize the 
nation’s finances. 1869 saw the hated grist tax reintroduced on the grinding of 
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corn. This provoked rioting amongst the poor. A Civil marriage ceremony was 
also introduced, and many monasteries were dissolved. 

The Franco-German war of 1870 defeated Napoleon II’s empire causing 
withdrawal of the French garrison in Rome. The Italians then bombarded Rome. 
Pope Pius IX, unable to withstand this force, united Rome with the rest of Italy. 

The civil authorities requisitioned the Quirinal and other palaces. The law of 
Guaranties was passed in 1871 allowing the church to be a free state. The pope 
was allowed ownership of the Vatican and the Lateran palaces. He was also 
promised an annuity of three million liras. He was to have diplomatic immunity 
for foreign diplomats attached to his courts and Bishops no longer had to swear 
fealty to the king. The parliament and the government once again moved from 
Florence back to Rome in 1871. 


Giuseppe Garibaldi 1807-1882 


Garibaldi was born on July 4, 1807, in Nice His parents lived with relatives 
in a cramped alley by a harbor wall in Nice. Nice had been captured by Napoleon 
in 1797 therefore Giuseppe Garibaldi was born a French citizen. In 1815, he spoke 
the Ligurian dialect, and his second language was French. Italian did not come 
easily for him. He went to Genoa to a seminary for some education. However, 
despite his early learning he lived his whole life as an enemy of the priests. 

He was drawn to the sea and in 1824 he signed onto the ship Costanza and 
sailed to Odessa under the Russian flag. He was forever grateful to her captain, 
Angelo Pesante, who gave Garibaldi his first lessons in the art of seamanship. The 
next year he went with his father up the Tiber River towards Rome in a small boat 
drawn by oxen with a cargo of wine. The Rome he beheld inspired his youthful 
imagination and became a dominant thought and an inspiration to him his whole 
life. 

On a trip to Constantinople in 1833, he sailed on the ship La Clorida. He 
encountered a religious group believing all society ought to strive towards 
improving the living conditions (both moral and physical) of the poorest class. 
Women should be emancipated and have equality with men. The body should be 
given due honor as a creation of God and a source of sexual pleasure. These 
beliefs made such a profound impression on Garibaldi; he remained under their 
influence the rest of his life. 

The man was five foot seven inches tall with a round face and brown eyes. 
His hair was reddish in color and his complexion was fair. He loved singing songs 
of the sea. He exercised, washed and bathed often taking meticulous care of his 
hair and nails. His outlook on life was never conventional. The views of Saint 
Semmonian, whom he had met in Constantinople, gave him a satisfying 
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philosophy of life and a valid program for action. 

One day at sea he overheard an argument between two young men, one of 
whom had joined a secret organization called, “La Giovina Italia”. The other man 
said, “What do you mean Italy-what Italy?” The young patriot said, “A new Italy, 
a United Italy!” Garibaldi upon hearing this felt as Columbus must have felt when 
he spotted Land. Garibalidi went over and shook the patriot’s hand; this idea of a 
United Italy took hold over Garibaldi’s life. 

Most of Europe thought Italy as just a geographical area, not a distinct 
country. The people in Italy did not have or had ever had a feeling that Italy 
should be made into a state and become dynamic whole. Northern and Southern 
Italians were unknown to each other. Even members of the aristocracy spoke 
mutually unintelligible dialects. 

Austria wanted Italy weak so they could maintain their hold over Lombardy 
and Venetia. 

In 1833, Garibaldi joined the Young Italy Society and The Royal Piedmont 
Navy in order to find converts for the revolution. The guiding principle of Young 
Italy was, “God and the People.” 

In the beginning of 1834, an uprising was planned for Genoa. This was a 
complete disaster. Garibaldi had tried to influence soldiers and sailors but was 
noticed by the authorities and condemned to death. The verdict was given in his 
absence and by the time he read about it, he had already escaped to Marseille. 

In December 1835 after eighteen months living under an assumed name, 
Garibaldi slipped ashore in Rio de Janeiro to start a new life. He served as a pirate 
for the state of Rio Grande do Sul that had revolted against Brazil. Later he fought 
for Uruguay against Argentina. He served primarily at sea until 1843. He helped 
form an Italian legion where he gained valuable warfare experience. In 1839, he 
carried off one Anita Ribeiro da Silva from her home. She was already married 
but Garibaldi had fallen in love with her. In 1842 after her husband died, Anita 
married Garibaldi and bore him four children. She accompanied him on many of 
his expeditions but died at age 28 during a retreat from Rome in 1849. 

The year before her death they had returned to Rome to participate in its 
defense against the French invasion. Initially he was successful, but Rome 
eventually fell at the beginning of July. Garibaldi was pursued not only by the 
French but also the Austrian, Spanish and Naples armies. He escaped across the 
Apennine to Piedmont and into exile in America. Garibaldi and his men had 
defended Rome with bravery and tenacity. Without Garibaldi, the Roman defense 
would not have been so impressive with his skill as a general. He had 
extraordinary personal courage and was a powerful leader who was determined 
never to surrender. Garibaldi was regarded as the embodiment of Italian national 
spirit, a “hero of two worlds”. 
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In 1854, Garibaldi was allowed to return to Italy. The following year he 
bought part of the island of Caprera, lying between Corsica and Sardinia. He had 
the idea of settling down there with his family. Garibaldi became a diligent 
gardener and seemed most happy when hoeing or tending the plants. He 
developed an almost mystical attachment to the things he grew. 

The Sardinian government wanted a war against Austria. Garibaldi was 
ready to serve Victor Emmanuel IJ against the Austrians. The two men met in 
1859. Garibaldi was made major general in the Sardinian army and put in 
command of a brigade of volunteers. A diversion was created in the north and on 
May 26, the Sardinians successfully defeated the Austrians at Varese. They 
liberated the Alpine territory as far as the frontier of the Tirol. 

In 1860, Garibaldi married an eighteen-year-old girl, but he abandoned her 
immediately after the wedding after learning she had been with her lover the night 
before. This girl had been sexually active since the age of eleven and she knew she 
did not want to stay with Garibaldi. 

The greatest exploit of his life was the expedition into Sicily and Naples 
from May to November of 1860. With just one thousand men, Garibaldi set sail 
for Marsala. On May eleven he was proclaimed dictator of Sicily in the name of 
King Victor Emmanuel. The Neapolitan troops were defeated at Capata on May 
15. The garrison at Palermo asked for an armistice on May 30. Twenty thousand 
Neapolitan regulars surrendered on June 6 and on July 20 the battle of Milazzo was 
won. He crossed the strait of Messina on September 11 and entered Naples. 

Garibaldi held his line on the Volturn River against a large Neapolitan army. 
In October 26, the Sardinians joined up with him. Garibaldi had now conquered 
the whole kingdom of the two Sicilies. Victor Emmanuel made his triumphal entry 
into Naples on November 7 and Garibaldi was with him. Two days later Garibaldi 
returned to the Island of Caprera refusing any reward. 

Garibaldi was angered by the government’s cruel treatment of his followers 
and by its conservative and unsympathetic administration of the provinces he had 
helped to conquer. In reaction to this, he became a vigorous critic of the official 
policy in Southern Italy. 

After twenty years he had managed to obtain a divorce from the young 
eighteen-year-old, Giuseppina Raimondi. Under Austrian law, divorce was 
permitted in cases of non-consummation of the marriage vows. He then married 
Francesca Armmosino in 1880. He was also able to legitimize his daughter Clelia 
and an adored son, Manlio born in 1873. The marriage certificate described him as 
he preferred to be remembered: Giuseppe Garibaldi, agricolore. 

In May 1882 he was 74 years old and suffering from bronchial catarrh and 
finding it difficult to speak or breath. Garibaldi died on June 2, 1882. 
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The Lalli family lived in a town called Castiglione Messer Marino, an area 
close to the Adriatic. Later, they moved to Cerreto and there Luigi Lalli, a 
carpenter, married Antonia Iacovetta. They had four children: Federico (1863- 
1939), Eugenio (1865), Carlo (1866-1941), and Michele Arcangelo (1867-1894). 
Luigi became a cooper. 

He chose trees he could cut down into logs and then sawed the logs into 
planks. He fashioned the planks into useful items such as wine barrels, wooden 
tubs, or containers to hold grain. In 1879, Luigi was sawing logs and was assisted 
by his son, Federico. The logs rested across a trench so two men worked the long 
saw from below and above. While Federico was working on top of the log, his 
father sawed from below; apparently Luigi had neglected to set the work up 
properly as the log fell on top of him. He had broken his back and was taken to the 
nearest hospital. The doctors were unable to help him and within a few days he 
died from his injury. Burial occurred within 24 hours, as there were no morgues. 
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Luigi was buried in a common grave. It was a few days before his family was 
even notified of his death. 


Luigi’s son, Federico was a young man of sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death. In 1882, Federico felt the only way for him to make a start in life was to go 
to The United States of America. While he was willing to make the journey and 
work hard, he had no money to make the passage. For an unknown reason, 
Federico had a generous benefactor who helped him realize his dream. A Mr. 
Milano came forward and supplied Federico with enough money for a third class 
or steerage passage. 

Federico traveled all the way west to Colorado Springs and went to work on 
the railroad. He worked hard to earn as much money as possible in a short period. 
He never intended to live permanently in America. He planned on returning to 
Italy and making a life for himself there. One-way Federico saved money was to 
work on the railroad and use the boxcars as a home of sorts. It must have been a 
terribly hard existence under such primitive conditions. Nevertheless, he was that 
determined to acquire money and return home. He lived this way for nine years. 

One day Federico and some other railroad workers decided to complain 
about their monotonous pork diet that they were served every day. How to 
complain? No one spoke English. One worker decided to model a pig from dirt 
and presented his creation to the boss, as he said, “No!” 

By 1891, Federico accomplished his goal and returned home with a plan 
already in mind, hadn’t he spent so many years dreaming of how it would be? In 
nearby Cerreto, there was a duchess who owned a large estate comprised of many 
acres of land. It was Federico’s hope to use the money he’d saved and buy some 
land from her to start his own farm. 

He was confident of his success and prepared accordingly. Knowing he 
should show his gratitude to the duchess when their transaction was complete, he 
caught a chicken to give her. Federico tucked the hen under his coat and went to 
visit the lady. As he explained the details of the purchase, he hoped the chicken 
would be still and not make any noise until the deal was struck. In the end though 
the duchess did not wish to part with any of her land and happily the chicken kept 
very quiet. 

By this time Federico was twenty-eight years old, he wished to settle down 
with a wife and start a family. Since he had been unsuccessful acquiring land in 
his hometown, Federico decided to try Carovilli, which was a larger town not too 
far from Cerreto. This time when he found land he wanted; the purchase was 
successful. Federico was now independent, with his own land to farm, so he began 
the next part of his plan: looking for a wife. Elisabetta Sferra was pointed out to 
Federico, as the daughter of Salvatore Antonio Sferra who had been a soldier for 
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the Bourbon Army standing against unification. 


During Salvatore’s youth, Italy was in the process of unification. Up to that 
time the country was divided into several parts, each owned and occupied by 
various countries and alliances. The Vatican owned vast lands in the midsection of 
the country from Rome to the North. The French Bourbons ruled the North, while 
the Spanish Bourbons ruled Southern Italy, including Sicily. Garibaldi and 
volunteer soldiers were fighting for unification against all these powers. They 
successfully captured Palermo, and eventually all of Sicily. Garibaldi and his 
soldiers eventually defeated both the French and Spanish Bourbons thus unifying 
Italy. 

Salvatore Sferra had served four years in the Bourbon Army. After 
completing his service, he was asked by a well-to-do family if he would serve four 
more years for their son. This was a common practice. Wealthy families could 
afford to spare their sons’ lives. Salvatore agreed to do this and fought against 
unification another four years ultimately losing to Garibaldi. After their defeat, 
some of the soldiers became brigands or bands of thieves. Salvatore joined one 
group and hid with them in the woods around Carovilli. These young men would 
sneak out at night and steal produce, chickens, pigs, etc. to sustain themselves. 
Generally, they were making a nuisance of themselves and disrupting the town. 

One day the Captain of the brigands with Salvatore came out of the woods 
and confronted three farmers who were tilling their fields. The Captain bragged 
that he could force the farmers off their own fields at any time if he wanted to. 
One of the farmers bravely replied, “We know who you are, go back in the woods 
and leave us alone!” However, the Captain kept threatening them, so the three 
farmers captured him and took him to the authorities in Carovilli where the Captain 
was imprisoned. 

Salvatore was left behind and didn’t know what he should do. He decided to 
go back to the brigands in the woods and tell them of the Captain’s capture by the 
three farmers. The brigands were very angry and asked how he could allow this to 
happen to their Captain. They forced Salvatore to take them to the spot where this 
had occurred. Of course, the farmers were gone so instead the brigands shot at 
Salvatore, who immediately fell to the ground. One of the brigands then kicked 
him to see if he was still alive, but Salvatore did not move. The brigands went 
back into the woods feeling secure they had killed him. Salvatore had been hit by 
the bullet, but it was not the fatal wound the brigands had thought. While 
Salvatore faked his death, the shot had only hit him in the hand. As a result of the 
wound, he was never able to straighten out two of his fingers. 

Salvatore waited quite a while before getting up, deciding his best course 
was to report everything to the authorities in Carovilli. The authorities responded, 
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“We do not want to harm you. All we need to know is how many brigands are in 
the woods. We heard there are as many as a thousand of you.” The authorities 
were relieved when Salvatore told them the band hiding in the woods near 
Carovilli was only eighty to one hundred men. Salvatore was set free, and the 
authorities were able to clear the woods of the brigands. (See end of document for 
additional information on Salvatore Sferra.) 

After this, Salvatore became a farmer and eventually married Angela Maria 
Filomena Berrardi. They had four children: Elisabetta (1867-1930), Lucia (1869- 
1930), Domenico (1873-1921), and Angelo Antonio (1877-1885). Salvatore was a 
good and loving father despite his rogue past. He had five goats that he milked in 
front of customers who were buying his milk. Every penny he earned was saved 
for the future dowry of his two daughters, Elisabetta and Lucia. When Elisabetta 
was fifteen years old her mother died. Traditionally, it was up to the eldest girl to 
take over the running of the house, which Elisabetta did. Since Salvatore never 
remarried, Elisabetta performed all the household chores that included looking 
after her siblings, Domenico, Angelo, and Lucia for the next nine years. 


Elisabetta had dark hair and brown eyes; she was a very moral and hard- 
working girl. With responsibilities thrust upon her so early in life, she had no time 
to be frivolous or enjoy her youth. She minded her own business and had a serious 
disposition. Because of the demands at home, Elisabetta was unable to attend 
school. This was the girl who was pointed out to Federico Lalli as a good match 
for his son Federico. In 1891, Elisabetta was 24 years old when Federico asked for 
her hand in marriage. She accepted and they were married. 

i, | : | F Federico had 
\ _ deep red hair with a 
" matching red 
mustache; in his 
early twenties he 
began losing his 
hair and wore a hat 
constantly. His eyes 
were blue and his 
nose very straight. 
He had an athletic 
= build and was full of 
life. He delighted in 
Back L-R Vincenzo, Antonietta, Elisabetta Sferra, Federico, Domenico people and was 


Luigi and Fiore were in the USA when this was taken in about 1916- popular with the 
1917. townspeople. 
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People liked him and enjoyed his lively personality. The ladies also enjoyed being 
in his company, but this popularity did not sit well with Elisabetta. Whenever she 
provoked him, Federico would become angry with her and say, “You are just a 
daughter of a Brigand!” 

In the morning he would go to the cantina and have a coffee with the men 
who gathered there. No women were allowed in the cantina. Despite his social 
nature, Federico was a good provider and a hard worker. He had two goats, two 
pigs, and some chickens. They planted corn, wheat, potatoes, onions, and beans 
that were the mainstays of their table. Most of the purchases were acquired by 
barter, but selling extra homegrown produce, eggs, or milk could earn money. 
With this money, they were able to purchase items they could not make for 
themselves such as shoes, farm tools, fine cloth for trousers and dresses. 
Individuals could also hire themselves out for wages if time allowed. 

During this time, each family in Carovilli was allowed to cut one tree a year 
to heat their homes and use for cooking at the fireplace. The families had to pay 
for their tree before cutting it down and then somehow get the wood home. Since 
Federico owned a cart, a mule, and had learned to cut trees in his youth with his 
father, he combined the two and became a kind of entrepreneur. Many people 
were unable to transport the wood, so Federico earned extra money doing this for 
his neighbors. Federico always checked the wood he was delivering to others. 
The best pieces of wood, which were at least four feet long and good enough for 
furniture or home construction, were kept and substituted with more inferior wood 
for the families to burn for fuel. 

Luigi, my father, spoke of an incident when he and his dad were transporting 
a large load of wood, and traveling down a steep incline. Luigi asked his father to 
please put on the brakes and slow the cart down. Federico replied, “What do you 
know? You are a child! I know what I’m doing!” The cart went over a rough, 
unevenness on the dirt road, turned over spilling the load of logs and smashing the 
cart into pieces. Luigi had little respect for this impulsive Dad, who often failed to 
use good judgment. 

Around 1893, one of Federico’s brothers, Carlo 
decided to go to the Unites States to work. He was 
married and left his wife Lucia and two young daughters 
behind, hoping to call for them later. He asked Federico 
to please look in on Lucia and make sure she was all right 
and in no need of necessities. Federico did such a good 
job of looking after his sister-in-law that she became 
pregnant. Lucia gave birth to a son named Antonio 
Stefano on August 27, 1894. This same year Federico’s 
wife, Elisabetta gave birth to their first child, also a son, 
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Carlo, Lucia, and their son, Ralph 
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named Luigi on March 7, 1894. 

Since gossip is rampant in a small village it was not surprising when Lucia 
departed for Colorado with her two daughters, Anna and Perina, she left her two- 
year-old son behind with 
relatives. When Antonio 
reached the age of twelve or 
thirteen, Carlo and his mother 
Lucia asked him to join them in 
Colorado. Antonio made the 
journey and graduated from 
high school in Colorado. He 
then decided to enter the 
University of Colorado at 
Boulder and study electrical 
engineering. 

On graduating, he 
realized Te 
the scope 
of prejudice toward Italians. He decided the wise thing to do 
would be to Anglicize his name to Steven Lally. With his 
new name he accepted a job with the U. S. Government in 
Washington, DC. When Carlo and Lucia made the long F 
journey from California to visit their son, Steven would meet | 
them in a nearby town so his neighbors would not know his 
parents were Italian. I have to wonder how his parents dealt 
with this treatment. 

While working in Washington D.C., Steven met and 
married Mabel Lewis, a schoolteacher. They lived frugally 
and saved money. So, they were able to send their only child to college. Their son 
John Kenneth did go to college and went on to become a lawyer. He met and 
married, Nancy McCoy. They had two children, Laura Lee and John Jr. John 
Kenneth is still practicing law in Fairfax, Virginia. 
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2000, with Mabel Lewis. His 105" birthday. 


Steven Lally, 1921 


When a child was born the baby’s, health was of utmost importance. Then 
the sex of the child was a priority, boys were highly valued whereas girls were 
merely accepted as a responsibility to just get married. When a child was born, 
people would come to see the newborn and a bit of wine or coffee, if they were 
poor, was served. On the child’s baptism, that took place three weeks after birth 
(unless the baby was sickly, then it was baptized immediately) the godparents and 
immediate family would celebrate with a meal after the service. 
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The next couple years were occupied with hard work in the home of 
Elisabetta and Federico and in their fields. Elisabetta became pregnant in late 
December of 1895. She delivered a second son in August of 1896. He was named 
Fiore. Two years later in 1898 Federico decided to go back to the United States to 
earn some money, come back, and build a house for his family. 

This time he went to Oklahoma to work. His wife’s brother, Domenico was 
working in the coalmines there so Federico joined him at the same job. Tragically, 
in 1900, Domenic drowned in a small lake. He was not a swimmer, and no one 
knew why he was in the water. This was a very sad time. Federico knew how 
much his wife, Elisabetta, loved her brother, who had been two years old when 
their mother had died. Domenic was only twenty-seven years of age when he 
drowned. 

Elisabetta’s younger sister, Lucia Sferra, married Franco Del Boccio. They 
had a daughter, Angela, and they immigrated to the United States and settled in 
New York. The sisters corresponded for a while. As time went by all contact 
stopped. 


Federico decided he had to go 
w@ back to his family soon after his 

Sees = brother-in-law’s drowning, he 

i realized how valuable his family was 

to him. Upon his return he bought a 

small piece of land and built a house 

on the side of Mount Ferrante. There 

* was one huge room on the ground 

floor, which was used for storage. 

The kitchen and three bedrooms were 

on the second level. At this time, 

' Elisabetta gave birth to a third son. 
They named him Domenico Antonio. 
The name was shortened to 

Mingantonio, as was and still is the custom for these two names to be contracted 

and strung together. In small villages, many people have the same name, like 

Stefano Crano, so nicknames were used to distinguish one person from another. 


Federico Lalli's home in Carovilli. Built arou dl 901 . 


Luigi and Fiore were allowed to attend school but had to keep helping their 
father with the farm chores. When Luigi had finished third grade, his father took 
him out of school, and he had to work next to his father in the fields. This made 
Luigi very unhappy for above all else he wanted to be apprenticed to a carpenter- 
furniture maker. However, his father needed him, and his father did not see the 
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value of an apprenticeship. Every day from sunup to sundown he worked beside 
his Dad. Luigi never forgave his father for depriving him of this training. Even as 
an older man he would become sad at the lost chance to become a carpenter and 
make a better life for himself. 

When Fiore came of age, he was taken out of school after he had completed 
the third grade. Fiore wanted to be a stonemason, but he too had to work beside 
his dad and brother, Luigi. Fiore and his half-brother, Antonio Stefano were in the 
same school, but Antonio was allowed to continue his education. Fiore recalled an 
encounter between the two of them in which his half-brother said that in the future 
Fiore would have to share his inheritance with him. I’m sure my father and uncle 
were resentful of their father for his indiscretion and were antagonistic toward him 
for fathering a child with their aunt, Lucia Lalli. Elisabetta also must have been 
devastated. Though years later, my father remembered that this boy, Antonio, as a 
very nice child. 

For a long time, Fiore begged his father to buy a dog and eventually 
Federico did. The children loved playing with it. The dog attached himself to 
Federico and followed him to the cantina every morning. When they had free 
time, the boys played kick the can and rolled hoops made from old barrels. 

Fiore took care of goats for a while. He felt that the most enjoyable thing to 
watch was the first three weeks in the life of a kid goat. They were so free in their 
play it was delightful to watch them. One day while watching his goats, Fiore saw 
his first wolf that stood about a hundred feet away. Wolves would follow the 
herds, waiting for one of the animals to stray and then would pounce on it, and 
these animals had great patience and perseverance. A wolf killed not only one of 
their goats but also their beloved dog. 


Fiore talked about a poignant moment in his life when he was a teenager. 
One very dark night, he was walking home from Castiglione, a town about two 
kilometers from Carovilli, he heard someone sobbing very loudly. He was just 
passing the walled cemetery, which is situated between the two towns. In his fear, 
he wondered if the dead truly came out at night as many people believed. He kept 
on walking and recognized his friend, Gregorio crying. On inquiring what had 
happened, Gregorio replied “Two weeks ago I buried a beautiful daughter of mine. 
I miss her.” 


Christmas was a holy season and time was spent in Church. Music was very 
seldom heard in Carovilli, except for a few times a year on great feast days. 
During the beginning of the Christmas season, bagpipers would come from nearby 
towns and stop at each house. For a few pennies, the piper would play a piece of 
music in front of a picture of the Virgin Mary to honor her. Elisabetta would pay 
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the piper with a few pennies; it was like lighting a candle at church. Music from 
the bagpipes sounded sweet to the townspeople who looked forward to hearing the 
bagpipes during Christmas, it was a great gift. 

At harvest time corn was dried on the stalk. When dried, it was picked. 
Families would come together and have husking bees. If one found a red ear of 
corn, the person could kiss whomever he wished. When Fiore was twelve and 
husking corn, a young girl found a red ear of corn and she wanted to kiss Fiore, but 
his mother would not allow it. 

Fiore and Luigi were able to find odd jobs in the town and they saved their 
money. As Fiore became older, he helped his brother Luigi light the 20 kerosene 
streetlights around town at dusk. Then around eleven at night they would set out 
with their ladder to blow out the lamps. 

The evenings were taken up telling stories, recounting the day’s events, and 
saying the rosary just before going to bed. Both Luigi and Fiore recalled that 
though they were poor, they were a close family with a special closeness between 
the children and their mother. She talked to them and made them feel worthwhile. 
She never made any one of them feel stupid. 

—— Fiore recalled being a very 
bright boy, especially in math, and 
that his teacher knew this. 
However, his school experience 
was an unhappy one. He was 
made to feel mentally and socially 
inferior. Peasants were never 
recognized for their talent. He 
wanted the teacher and classmates 
to accept him but neither 
recognition nor acceptance ever 
came. 


Fiore was a fast worker, he 
was energetic and moved quickly, 
someone said, “like a road 
roadrunner”. In contrast, Luigi 
was methodical, thorough and 
always trying for perfection. Fiore 
always complained while working 
= with his brother to hurry up and 
Se Lae = finish. Dad was too slow for 
L-R: Marie Lalli, Fiore Lalli, Elvira Stizza Lalli, & Betty Fiore. While Fiore was excellent 
fail! in the jobs requiring speed such as 
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cement work, he was less interested in fine furniture. Nevertheless, he was 
excellent in making benches or stools; he learned it took forty to fifty hours to 
make each one by hand. 

When Fiore was fifteen, he went on a pilgrimage with a group of other boys 
to Our Lady of Miracles situated on the Adriatic side Italy. A pilgrimage is a form 
of sacrifice; the walking and the discomfort are the effort, which counts as a prayer 
to God. It took the young men two days to walk to their destination. To 
economize, they slept in churchyards at night and brought their own provisions. 
When they arrived at Our Lady of Miracles they went to mass and participated in 
the festival that honored the Virgin Mary. This was a once in a lifetime experience 
for Fiore. He was away from home probably for the first time and made new 
friends. He remembered this as a great time of warmth and joy and one of the 
singular events of his young life. 

Elisabetta gave birth to another son, Vincenzo in 1904, Antonietta in 1906, 
and in 1912 to her last child named Chiarina. Elisabetta was forty-six years when 
Chiarina was born. Elisabetta was very tired and had to work very hard; she was 
afraid there would not be enough food for all her children. Fiore cried at seeing his 
mother in such a desperate condition. Luigi and Fiore worked out in the fields all 
day and were not able to help their mother during the day when she needed it the 
most. Fiore confronted his father for fathering a child at this time in his mother’s 
life. Fiore said to him, “When this girl marries don’t ask me to help with her 
dowry.” His father answered, “I shall take care of her dowry myself.” 

Twenty-one years later Chiarina was to be married. Federico sent a letter to 
Fiore and Luigi asking them to contribute to their sister’s dowry. Fiore wrote back 
“When she was born you assured me you could take care of her dowry, now do it!” 
But Luigi and Uncle Jimmy (Vincenzo) did send some money. 


Luigi decided his best opportunity would be found in the U.S. At the age of 
eighteen (1912) he left for the States and went to Youngstown, Ohio and worked in 
the steel mills for fifteen cents an hour. Fiore arrived soon after but since he was 
not quite eighteen, they would not hire him. He moved to Akron, Ohio, where 
other men from Carovilli found work so perhaps they could help him get a job. He 
was hired at the B. F. Goodrich Tire Company. Fiore left the Goodrich Company 
for a better paying job, several times forgetting to notify them. When the new job 
was completed, he would return to the Goodrich. He remembered doing this at 
least three times. The last time he stood in line to obtain a job, the employer 
looked down a list of names and would not give him a job. The next day he stood 
in the same line and when asked his name, he answered “Frank Reno” and he was 
given a job curing rubber heels for shoes. When Fiore decided to leave and to 
return to Italy in 1920, he notified the Goodrich office, just in case he did return 
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and would need a job. 

While in the United States, Fiore had started taking mandolin lessons and 
enjoyed playing. He knew he was progressing as his teacher was very pleased, 
however, the lessons cost fifty cents an hour and he felt this was far too much 
money, so he stopped his lessons. 


On returning to Carovilli, he decided to get married and his eyes fell on a 
pretty girl, she would be the one. His mother, Elisabetta warned him that this 
young girl had a goiter though a high collared blouse covered it. A goiter is a 

growth on the throat, and some can become 
quite large. Goiters were common and the 
result of insufficient iodine in the diet. 
Iodized salt and fish were unavailable and the 
diet among a contadini’s diet was not varied 
enough to give the necessary vitamins and 
minerals. Fiore’s mother thought he should 
not saddle himself with a young girl who 
might eventually have many health problems. 
Instead, Fiore began courting Elvira Stizza 
whose father was a very highly respected 
stonemason and worked with marble. 
Courting meant visiting the girl and chatting. 
There was no such thing as dating and going 
out together. They married in 1921 anda 
daughter, Maria, born on September 10, 
1922. She was a very bright girl who later, 
Elvira Stizza and Maria Lalli after arriving in the United States, studied 
very hard and received excellent grades from 
North High School, which was, located right behind their home on Gorge 
Boulevard. 


Luigi, who was the oldest of Elisabetta’s children, had been working in the 
steel mills in Youngstown from 1912 until 1916. The heat and hard work were 
affecting his health. Living in Akron and being closer to his brother might be a 
good move. He was hired at the Quaker Oats and worked there until 1919. Luigi 
didn’t feel quite well, and the doctor advised him to go where the air was pure. 
Luigi thought of the pure mountain air around Carovilli, and he remembered Maria 
Nuosci. He recalled how he and some playmates, when playing in front of her 
home had accidentally broken the pig trough. Mr. Lonardantonio Nuosci, her 
father, had told Luigi to please fix it. Even though he was only twelve at the time, 
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this was not a challenge. He went home and made Lonardantonio a new pig 
trough, better than old one. 

He was taken with Maria and had been thinking of her. Luigi decided to 
send her a letter and ask for her hand in marriage before he departed for Carovilli. 
She answered the letter and said - Yes! He left with a heart full of anticipation. 

I will continue with my parent’s story in the Nuosci section of this history. 
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Front, L-R Agata Lalli (wife of Giocondo), Josephine Lalli (wife of Adolf), 
Lucia Lalli (wife of Vincent) 

Back, L-R Lidia Lalli Schlosser, Giocondo Lalli, Adolf Lalli, Vincent Lalli, 
Anita Lalli Clemente 

2017 
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Domenico Antonio Lalli - “Mingantonio” 


Domenico Antonio was born after Federico 
returned from his second trip to the United States. 
Mingantonio was a child with bright blue-eyes 
and even brighter red hair. He finished the fourth 
grade and then had to join his brothers, Luigi and 
Fiore with their father in the fields. Federico 
usually did not spank his children, however, 
Mingantonio was spanked because he would not 
listen. He was considered a stubborn and 
insubordinate child. Around the age of twelve, he 
broke the handles of two farming spades on 
| purpose in order to get out of work. 

He was later nicked-named Mussolini 
because he was rough, quick-tempered and would 
not take no for an answer. However, when he 
reached his late teens, he began to quiet down. 

" At age thirteen while he was storing hay, 
Mingantonio fell and hurt his hip. He was not 
taken to the doctor and after a while he seemed to heal and walk qusts fine. Later he 
fell from a horse, he broke his femur and once again [i 

received no medical attention. His leg mended. 
Later he served two years in the Army in Udine - 
which is north of Venice. 

In 1923, instead of coming to the United States 
with Luigi and Fiore, he sailed on a third-class ticket 
to Argentina. Domenico Antonio found employment 
about twenty miles from Buenos Aries, tending the 
gardens of an Italian. He received room and board 
plus salary; he was paid once a month. 

In 1928, after being in Argentina for five years 
and saving his money, he decided to go home to 
Carovilli where he met and married tall, beautiful, 
statuesque, Giovanina Berardi. They had a bedroom 
on the second level of Elisabetta and Federico’s —.. eae hol 
house. I remember going with the family to the Maria DiFrangia, 1949, holding 
bride’s house to escort her to church. I also Paitonio, Test Sen OL GNeDp Ine 

, Nuosci Testa, and Angelina Testa, 
remember that their mattress was made of 


: ; : ; daughter of Giuseppina Nuosci 
comhusks. Sadly in 1931, Giovanina died of Testa. 
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meningitis. 

In 1979 Bart and I decided to tape the stories of Fiore and Mingantonio. I 

recalled my memories of Giovanina as a bride and walking her to the church. 
Even after so many years, tears came to Mingantonio’s eyes as he recalled how she 
had died. In about a year or so after her death he remarried. His second wife was 
Maria Di Frangia. They were blessed with four boys: Adolf, Vincent, Giocondo, 
and Roberto. He and Maria took care of Federico, his father, until Federico died at 
age 76 in 1939. : 

The eldest son, Adolf completed his db 
training as a stonemason. He went to ? 
Venezuela to work and stayed for quite 
some time. In 1963 Adolf decided to come 
to Akron for six weeks visiting with Luigi 
and Fiore. My mother, Maria, decided this 
was the proper time for him to find a nice 
girl and therefore, be able to remain in the 
States. While Maria did not actually match 
Adolf up with anyone, she did send him to 
the Carovillese Club where he could meet a 
nice Italian girl. One evening Adolf went to 
the Club to play cards and visit. At this 
time, his eyes lit upon Josephine D’ Angelo. 
Josephine was a young girl who had arrived 
from Messina, two years earlier and worked as a seamstress. They fell deeply in 
love and were married. This all happened in the six weeks his visa allowed. Adolf 
always says how lucky he was to have found Josephine. She has been and is a 
marvelous wife. They have three children: Maria, Lina, and Gregory who are all 
grown now. 

Maria is married to Michael Murdoco who has his Master’s in accounting, 
and they have three children; two girls, Alexandra and Michaela; and a boy, 
Vincent. They live in Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Lina, who is a CPA, is married to Michael Caprez, who is a detective, and 
they have two daughters, Katherine and Hanna Elisabeth. 

Gregory became a very fine shoemaker and now makes orthopedic shoes for 
people who are sent to him by the orthopedic doctors. He married Cristi Cassase 
in October 1999. They live in Wadsworth, Ohio. 

After Adolf and Josephine settled in their own home on Oxford Avenue in 
Akron, Adolf sent for his brothers. Josephine worked very hard to take care of 
them all: cooking, cleaning, ironing, and preparing their meals and lunches for 
them to take to work. 


Adolf & Josephine D'Angelo Lalli, 1963 
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Vincent went back to Italy to marry Lucia Sferra. They have three children; 
two boys and a girl; Anthony, John, and Marisa. Anthony “Tony” attended the 
University of Akron and graduated with a degree in Political Science and went on 
to earn a master’s at Ohio State. 

Anthony is working at Progressive Insurance as a claim's adjuster. John 
received his BA from the University of Akron and his maters from Notre Dame 
University and is now the CPA for Ernst and Young. Marisa is attending the 
University of Akron. 

Giocondo married Agata, “Tina” Porfido, who came from Italy and was 
living with an aunt and uncle. They have three girls and a boy: Marc, Maria, 
Christina, and Elisa. The first three are in college. Elisa is in high school. 

Adolf and his brothers traveled to Italy to see their mother who was ill. 
Mingantonio’s wife, Maria, died in Italy at the age of 63, in 1975, of a brain tumor. 
Mingantonio remained in Carovilli for a few years and his sons asked him to come 
to Akron and live with them. He lived with Josephine and Adolf. Later he would 
live a year with each son. He became very ill and died 1987. 

Adolf’s youngest brother, Roberto was devastated over his mother’s death. 
He was living in his own apartment and was in his early thirties when he died of a 
heart attack in 1984. 


Back - Mark Lalli 
Center — Maria, Giocondo, Christina 
Front — Elisa, Tina (Agata) Porfido Lalli 
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Front L-R: Josephine Lalli, Adolf Lalli, Vincent Lalli, Luigi Lalli, Cynthia Lalli, 
Roberto Lalli 

Back: Tony Lalli 

Around 1969. 
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Vincent and Rose Lalli 


The fourth child of Elisabetta and 
Federico was Vincent, born in 1904. He 
came to this country when he was sixteen 
and people here began calling him Jimmy. 
He was a very good-looking young man 
» with blond hair and blue eyes. 
| Mingantonio described this brother as 
having a very “hard head” or “capo tosto”. 
| In 1921, when Vincent came to 

Akron, Ohio, he began working at the 
‘ Goodrich Tire Company. Fiore said 
_ | Jimmy spent money as he made it. Jimmy 
| bought himself a coupe but lived in a little 
shack outside of Akron. One morning he 
= found a snake in his room and that was 
Me| enough to convinced him to move. 

Jimmy met and fell in love with 
i Rose Pappano, who had been born here. 
“Vincent Jimmy) LalliandRose Pappano, In 1926 they were married at St. Vincent’s 

1926. Church when Rose was nineteen years 
old. Two years later they built a brick 
house on 508 Tallmadge Avenue. Rose and Jimmy had three daughters: Elisabeth, 
Carmel, and Vivian. 


ga AG 


r- , = Jimmy lost his job at the Goodrich Company, but 
ae le found employment at a small factory called Akron 
= : = Standard Mold. During the summer of 1935, the 
hel om employees decided to have a picnic. He looked forward 
———_— to a day of enjoyment and camaraderie. As the men 
were preparing to go home, they realized Jimmy was 
4 missing. After searching for him, they found him fully 
clothed, drowned in a small swimming area. No one 
ever knew what had happened. He may have been 
drunk, slipped in, and hit his head and died. Uncle 
Jimmy was so young, only thirty-one years old. For my parents and me, it was 
unbelievable to lose someone so dear in an unexplained way. 
One cannot imagine the shock this was to the family, especially his wife, 
Rose, twenty-eight years old and now solely responsible for their three young 
children. How could this have happened to such a young, handsome, and beloved 


al 


man? Her husband’s death was devastating to Aunt Rose, and she lost a great deal 
of weight. The loss of income was a difficult adjustment in her young life, but she 
accepted the facts. Rose knew she could not make the monthly payments and 
decided to sell the home she and Uncle Jimmy built. Her brother, Michael helped 
her out and bought the house. 

Rose and the children rented a duplex about six blocks from her brother and 
her sister, Conzy Sassano. She was able to remain home with the children until 
they were older with help from Aid to Dependent Children. Later, she was very 
fortunate when hired at the Goodrich Company where several of her brothers 
worked and were able to look out for her. 

She had several chances to remarry but was afraid what this might do to her 
family. Rose worried any man she married might take advantage of her daughters 
and put them in jeopardy. She could not risk this and remained single the rest of 
her life. 

Rose eventually bought a 
home on Tallmadge Avenue, just a 
block away from her brothers and 
sisters. She lived there with her 
girls until they married. Aunt Rose 
retired from the Goodrich, sold her 
home and moved in with Carmel 
and Dan in Silver Lake. Rose died 
June 20, 1997. 

Elizabeth Marie Lalli, born 
April 13, 1928, in Akron, Ohio, 
graduated from North High School 
and the University of Akron with a 
BA in Education. She was later 
married to Royce Martin. Elizabeth taught in Catholic and public schools. Her 
son, John D. Martin, attended the University of Akron from 1986 to 1988 and 
attended Kent State from 1989 to 1990. He is presently working on a Computer 
Programming Degree. John began his own carpet cleaning business in 1994. 

Carmel E. Lalli was born on November 25, 1930, in Akron, Ohio. Carmel 
graduated from North High School and attended the University of Akron. She fell 
in love with Dan DiLauro. They were married at St. Martha’s Church and have 
four daughters. These four daughters were great students. They have all became 
Doctor of Medicine and three of them are married to doctors and one is married to 
a lawyer. Three of Carmel’s daughters live and practice in Akron and Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. Carmel and Daniel divorced in 1986. 

Marie Nancy DiLauro was born on May 2, 1954. She graduated from Kent 


. 
——— 
al 


Carmel, Vivian, and Elizabeth 
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State in 1975 and from Ohio State Medical School in 1978. She specialized in 
Family Practice and is practicing in Columbus, Ohio. She married James “Jim” 
Hall April of 1984. He had graduated from Stanford University Law School in 
1978. They have two children, Daniel James Hall born September 7, 1987, and 
Jamie Marie Hall born December 4, 1990. She continues to practice in Columbus, 
Ohio where Jim is also practicing law. 

Roseanne DiLauro graduated from Northeastern Ohio University College of 
Medicine in 1981 and specialized in Internal Medicine. She married Christopher 
Sheppard, who graduated from the same medical school in 1982 and specialized in 
Neurology. They are both practicing in Akron and now have four daughters: 
Stephanie Kristin born April 17, 1986; Samantha Lynn born February 13, 1989; 
Kaitlyn Marie born May 16, 1991; Madison Nicole born October 13, 1993. 

Sharon Lynne DiLauro graduated from Northeastern Ohio University 
College of Medicine in 1984 and specialized in Obstetrics/Gynecology- 
Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility. In 1984, Sharon married John Petrus, 
a graduate of the same medical school in 1984. His specialty is 
Hematology/Oncology. They have three children: Nicholas Jared Petrus born 
October 8, 1990; Alexandra Marie Petrus born March 31, 1993; Jeremiah John 
Petrus born November 9, 1994; Sharon and John are both in practice in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Cynthia L. DiLauro graduated from Kent State and from Northeastern Ohio 
University College of Medicine in May 1989. She specialized in Internal 
Medicine. On June 3, 1989, she married Ernest J. Freeman, who has his Ph.D. in 
Physiology, and they are both practicing in Akron, Ohio. Their children are 
Thomas Michael Freeman born March 23; Daniela Marie Freeman born May 24, 
1993; Tyler Vincent Freeman born July 10, 1995; Sophie Lynne Freeman born 
September 22, 1997. They also have a new baby due in October 1999. 

The youngest of Rose’s daughters, Vivian DiLauro, graduated from the 
University of Akron with a master's degree in Education and is teaching school. 
Vivian married Vincent di Caudo, who lived on the same street. He, too, 
graduated from the University of Akron with an Electrical Engineering Degree. 
They have three sons. Thomas was born September 2, 1961, graduated from the 
University of Akron Law School, and is practicing in Akron. James was born 
November 14, 1962 and graduated from the University of Akron with an MBA in 
Finance. David was born May 18, 1965 and is a graduate of Northeast Ohio 
University’s College of Medicine. David did his residency in dermatology at the 
Mayo Clinic and is now in practice at the Mayo Clinic in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
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Letter sent by Federico to his son Luigi after Vincent’s death. 


Please note that Federico could not read or write. There were 
people in Carovilli who would write and read letters for him. 


oS 
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Carovilli June 8, 1936 Translated by Anita Lalli Clemente, daughter of 
Luigi on July 28, 2018. 


Dearest son Luigi, 

After a long time | respond to your letter where you tell me that you are doing 
well and | can tell you we are well. | am disappointed that you are without a job. 

| am sorry that you do not have a job because you have a large family. Let’s hope 
by the time you answer me you have a job. | hope that nothing is wrong because 
you have your own family. In your next response let me know the condition of 
Rosa and how her daughters are doing. My thoughts are with Rosa and the 
children. | have nothing new to tell you. Give my regards to Maria from her sister 
and from Domenico and his wife. They are all in good health. Give my regards to 


your sisters. Kiss my grandchildren. | am your father, Federico. 


Please write quickly with good news. 


Say hello to my daughter-in-law Rosa and her daughters. 


Federico died in 1939. Luigi was out of work for 
the length of the Great Depression. To make 
ends meet, he worked odd jobs and had 


boarders in his home. Maria also worked. Luigi 
became fully employed in 1940. 
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Father Of Three Drowns At 
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+, Operating Table 
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Vincent Lalli, 31, James Cas- 
sidy, 7, Victims; Child’s 
Foot Cut 


\ 


: Photos On Page 12 

Two gay lakeside outings in 
the Akron district had ended in 
tragedy today as temperatures 


reached 92 degrees yesterday to 


equal the season’s record estab- 
lished July 11 and send thou- 


- gands to bathing beaches. 


Two heat prostrations were re- 
ported. 

Vincent Lalli, 31, of 
Tallmadge av., drowned in Wing- 
foot lake, leaving three small 
children fatherless. 

And 7-year-old James Cassidy 
of Doylestown died in a Barber- 
ton hospital elevator from strang- 


ulation induced by vomiting after 


» 


surgeons there sewed up his left 
foot, badly cut in Springfield 
lake, 
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| A sudden at- 
tack of cramps 
caused Vincent 
Lalli, 31-year- 
old father of 
| three amall chil- 
dren, to drown 
yesterday in 
| Wingfoot lake 
while on a pic- 
nic with fellow 
employes of the 
Akron Stand- 


ard Mold Co, 
James Cassidy, 
7, died in a Barberton hospital 
elevator from strangulation after 
anesthetic given him as surgeons 
sewed up his cut foot upset his 
stomach. He stepped on a broken 
bottle in Springfield lake late yes- 
terday while wading near the 
water's edge. 
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July 19, 1935, Akron Beacon Journal, 
pages 1 & 12 


Chiarina Lalli 


Elisabetta and Federico Lalli’s daughter, named 
Antonietta or Daniela as she was called, was a woman of 
unexplained cruelty whose story I detail in the Nuosci 
section because she marries Domenico Nuosci. 


The youngest child of Elisabetta and Federico Lalli 
was a daughter named Chiarina. She was born in 1912 and 
developed into a very pretty, blond, blue-eyed girl; her 
father doted on her. He realized how smart she was and 
wished he could send her to college. However, he could 
not afford the tuition. Chiarina married on October 28, 
1933, when she is twenty-one years old. Her husband, 
Antonio Rossi, was a 
prison guard so his 
_ job took her and their 
Chiarina Lalli before her five children around 
marriage Italy. During one of 

these ventures north, 
Chiarina invited her sister Daniela so they 
could be together. Daniela has four children 
and Chiarina has five children, so these 
children are first cousins. Chiarina’s first 
son, Antonio, born on June 25, 1937 dies at ENR 
the age of twenty in a motorcycle accident on ae ey ee Liliana, 
August 12, 1957. Olimpia and Angelina Testa 

Chiarina’s daughter, Liliana, at age (Giuseppina’s daughter) 
sixteen, was sent to Canada to marry Federico Nuosci, her first cousin who is 
Daniela’s son. Nevertheless, Chiarina thought it would be Liliana’s chance at a 
good life in North America. This gentle young girl did not have a chance against 
her mother-in-law and was always put upon. Despite the familial connection, 
Daniela treats Lillian badly and even Chiarina would get angry with her sister for 
being so cruel to her niece and daughter-in-law. Liliana and Federico live in 
Toronto, have five children and many grandchildren. 

A second daughter, Olimpia married Antonio Signore and has seven 
children. Federico Rossi, born February 14, 1943, was married to Marie Iacobelli 
on July 20, 1963. They have one son, Anthony, born February 28, 1966, who 
became an Engineer. Marie died the fall of 1999 of cancer. 

Vittorio, born January 11, 1941, was married to Giuseppina Ruberto, born 


a 
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1947. They married on May 15, 1965. They have two children, Antonio born June 
12, 1967, and Salvatore, born August 22, 1974. Antonio married Cathy Flowers 
on December 23, 1995 and they have two children: Alexandra, born April 1, 1996, 
and Vittorio, born August 1, 1998. 

Chiarina’s husband Salvatore Rossi died in Italy in 1997. Afterwards her 
children sent for her to come to Toronto and live with them. Chairina is living in 
Canada but remains depressed over the death of her husband. 


Back, L-R Federico Rossi, Elena Nuosci, Antonio Nuosci, Bruna Nuosci 
Front, L-R Anthony Rossi, Maria Rossi, Giuseppina Ruberto Rossi, Vittorio Rossi, Olimpia Rossi 
Signore, Enrico Signore 
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Nuosci Family History 


Being able to trace a families’ history for hundreds of years requires 
conscientious record keeping through decades and centuries. Prior to this century, 
records were handwritten and stored in books. Many of these are now impossible 
to read or were destroyed due to poor storage. Certainly, the Carovillese did not 
have a history of being terribly conscientious, therefore I can only go back to my 
maternal great, great grandfather, Giuseppe Nuosci. There is little known of this 
man except that he was a farmer and had a son. Giuseppe’s son was named 
Mariano (1812-1868) and like his father, Mariano was a farmer for a time. Later in 
life Mariano became a phlebotomist, a person who would draw blood to let out bad 
humors. (Note from Rebecca. The church records were compromised by poor 
storage. However, the civil records are available and have been digitized. These 
are available at Family Search [a genealogical internet site] and through the 
Facebook group, the Carovilli Research Group. Because of these records the 
family can go back more generations particularly on the Nuosci and Carano side of 


the family.) 


Mariano married Eufrasina Testa on October 3, 1834, and they had five 
children, Vincenzo (1835-1836), Vincenzo (1836-1868), Giuseppe Lonardo (1841- 


1884), Lonardantonio (1847-1886) and 
Felice (1851-). Lonardantonio was 
born on June 25, 1847, in Carovilli. 
Lonardantonio had brilliant, penetrating 
blue eyes, dark hair, and a beard. My 
mother always felt she could not really 
describe how brilliant her father’s eyes 


-_ were, but she remembers how clear and 


1 — —_ ty . we 
Lonardantonio, his brother, and first cousin. It is 
believed that Lonardantonio is the seated figure. 
Picture taken in Renovo, Pennsylvania. 
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| distinct they were. 


At the time there was not much 


| fora young man to do in Italy except 


farming and this was a hard life. To 
escape this fate, Lonardantonio, his 
brother Vincenzo, and a first cousin set 
off for the United States and a better 
future. They worked in the coal mines 
and steel mills in Renovo, 
Pennsylvania, while the wages might 
have been better one has to wonder if 
their choice of employment was any 
easier than farming. It was a difficult 


adjustment for them to work for another when they had been their own bosses in 
Carovilli. 

The men saved money hoping to buy their own farms back home. After 
working for so many years, Lonardantonio decided to return to Carovilli to be 
married, he was about thirty-nine years of age. When he returned to Italy, 
Lonardantonio carried with him some prized possessions acquired while in 
America, these included many books, primarily of a religious nature. 
Lonardantonio also brought back a clock and a large copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper in a gold frame. The clock had a large face with Roman numerals, it 
was considered the possession of a gentleman. The piece of art was also an 
extravagance, with its gold and plaster frame. The clock remained in Italy, but 
many books and the picture made the long trip back to America when 
Lonardantonio’s eldest daughter, Maria Nuosci would carry them on her voyage to 
America. The picture was placed on the wall in her living room on Ranney Street. 

With his money and new possessions Lonardantonio returned to Carovilli to 
start his family. Arranged marriages were the custom at the time and an agreement 
was reached with Michele Carano and Rafaela Santini for the hand of their 
daughter, Incornata Grazia Carano. Born in 1866, Incornata or Grazia as she was 
called, married Lonardantonio when she was twenty years old. Many arranged 
marriages were matters of convenience and progeny, but Lonardantonio’s and 
Grazia’s was considered a good marriage. Though when I was six or seven years 
old, Grazia did recommend marrying someone closer to my own age as her 
husband had been nineteen years her senior. 

They had eight children (note from Rebecca. I can only find five in the civil 
records), three of whom lived to maturity; Eufrasina Maria, born March 16,1896; 
Giuseppina, born in 1905; and Domenico, born in 1907. (Note from Rebecca. The 
civil records also list a daughter, Maria Filomena born July 7, 1893, and dying 
April 5, 1895) mother spoke of a baby, (Note from Rebecca. This child was 
Sabbatino Mariano April 30, 1898 — April 17, 1899.), one of five children 
grandmother had who died in infancy. Orazia’s baby boy was very ill; she held 
him while sitting by the fireplace and prayed he would get better. Her husband, 
Lonardantonio, being exceedingly tired, decided to go to bed. During the night, 
the baby died. Grazia washed and dressed him and laid him in his cradle. With 
deep sadness she crawled into the bed next to her husband. In half sleep he asked, 
“How is he?” She answered, “All right.” Grazia was resigned to her fate. She lost 
five children to childhood diseases, but somehow her basic happy and effervescent 
personality always helped her see the goodness in life and to accept the whims of 
fate. 


After a full day working in the field, Lonardantonio returned home to read 
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his books, many of which were stories of the saints. He often dreamed of a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem but never was able to go. Perhaps because of his studious 
aspect, Lonardantonio was appointed councilman of the district. He and a Dr. 
Putaturo, the doctor of the town, would discuss books and the issues of the day. 
They became good friends who reviewed the direction and necessities of the town. 
Lonardantonio believed everyone should learn to read and write. He knew many 
of the young sons of the contadini--that is the farmers, were not sent to school 
because their parents needed them to work beside them in the fields. Therefore, 
Lonardantonio decided to teach young boys reading and writing several evenings a 
week in his home. 

While my grandmother kept busy having and raising children, she helped 
her husband in the fields tending crops. In addition, Grazia was also called to help 
deliver babies and to attend the dead, washing and dressing the bodies. When 
someone died, the priest was notified and the church bell was rung, anyone hearing 
it knew there had been a death. There were no funeral homes or embalming 
facilities in Carovilli, so the dead were buried within twenty-four hours. If 
someone died in the middle of the night or early morning, he was buried by 
sundown. 

The body was cleansed, dressed and then placed on the bed. A window was 
opened to allow the person’s soul to escape the house. Grazia did all this without 
remuneration. I still do not know why, but the feet of the deceased were tied 
together. The body was put in a simple pine coffin and then was buried. Friends 
and relations then came to pay their respects. They would not bring flowers; this 
was an extravagance and did the family no good. 

Six male members of the family would carry the coffin to the church for the 
mass for the dead. These six men would then carry the coffin to the cemetery, just 
outside the town. The procession consisted of the priest, one or two altar boys, the 
coffin, then family and friends. Masses were said for their souls throughout the 
year. Because space in the cemetery was limited it had to be used again and again. 
After eight or nine years the graves were dug up and the bones placed in a pile in 
the lower level of the Cemetery Chapel. For an extra fee one could buy a place in 
the wall surrounding the cemetery, so the loved one’s bones were not placed in the 
communal pile. 


There was one passing I remember quite well; it was of a local woman 
whose death caused quite a lot of talk. The townspeople thought this woman wore 
face powder and they gossiped about her. Making yourself attractive was not the 
thing to do, once married you weren’t supposed to make an effort as you might be 
tempting another. She was taken to the cemetery and placed in the small chapel to 
await burial in the morning. The next morning the gravediggers found her body on 
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the floor of the chapel; she must have awakened from a deep coma and realized 
where she was, inside a coffin. Somehow, she got out of the plain wooden box and 
then she must have died from the fright of her surroundings. 


After a death, the godmother brings the first meal to the family. The other 
godparents and extended family then bring subsequent meals to the grieving 
family. Condolences were brought in the form of food: eggs, soup, and cheeses. 
For seven years after a death, the women were supposed to wear black. But since 
people were often dying the women never seemed to get out of mourning for 


someone. 


Life was very mundane for these 
people as their days were regimented by 
duties and chores. You got up, worked, 
ate, and slept. There were very few things 
to interrupt this rhythm. A peasant’s life 
was one of constant toil taking care of that 
day’s needs but also trying to prepare for 
~ the months ahead. There was little to 
i). break the numbing monotony during the 
- life of the Carovillese, but one event was 
_ thought of with great anticipation. It was 
the Feast of the Assumption. On this holy 
“ day of obligation no one worked. 
Everyone looked forward to this holiday to 
help relieve the hard and drab lives which 
many of the contadini led. The Carovillese 
celebrated with a mass and then the statue 
| of the Virgin was paraded through the 
town with the band playing and a great 
display of fireworks helped close the 
celebration. 

One year my grandfather, 
Lonardantonio, was asked to raise money 
for the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary that took place on the 15th of 
August. Lonardantonio collected the money from the people who were generous, 
hoping to insure a successful feast for the Madonna. When Lonardantonio counted 
the money, he decided it would be foolish to waste this money on a band and 
fireworks, etc. He decided it would be more honorable to have a beautiful marble 
altar built in honor of the Madonna. This would be a more lasting tribute to the 
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mother of God. In the main church of Santa Maria Assunta there stands a beautiful 
side altar dedicated to the Virgin. While it is a lovely tribute, I’m sure that the 
people of the town missed their August celebration. 


Grazia and Lonardantonio lived in a house off the main street in a small 
courtyard. The house was stone and a single story. The kitchen floor was made of 
rough cobblestones, which made it difficult to walk on but did hide any liquid 
debris that might have spilled. There was at least one bedroom perhaps two, but 
the kitchen was the center of her life. Grazia would cook at the open fire with a 
pot hanging on a hook above it. She also would set a pot on a trivet and move hot 
coals underneath for cooking. 

There were many beggars in Italy. Given her sense of kindness 
Grandmother Grazia would never turn a beggar away. Some female beggars, who 
traveled long distances, were welcomed to sleep at our house overnight. Mother 
would bring down a mattress from the attic and place it in the kitchen by the 
fireplace for them to sleep. One woman, whom I remember, would come every 
spring. On arriving in the spring of 1929, she wanted to know where grandmother 
was, and she burst into tears on hearing of Grazia’s death. In addition to the 
individual beggars, monks (or people dressed as monks) came around begging for 
good causes. They carried metal boxes with handles and a picture of a saint on 
them. We would drop coins in the opening of the box, these collections were for 
orphanages or monasteries. 


Grazia’s brother Stefano Carano and her husband, Lonardantonio were 
brothers-in-law, and they also became close friends. Their friendship meant better 
livelihoods for both households. Not only would they share farming tools, but they 
helped each other during planting and harvesting seasons. Their fields were 
scattered outside of the village and were most likely not even connected. This fact 
made tending the fields more difficult. Having a partner made the work easier as it 
could be shared. 

They planted corn, wheat, potatoes, legumes or beans and lentils for drying. 
They also planted vegetables to eat during the season including cabbage, green 
beans, and lettuce. The vegetables would be used in soup with homemade noodles. 
Tomatoes were grown and then preserved as paste. The tomato flesh was cooked 
and then spread on large, wooden trays. These trays would be set in the sun. 

Every so often the paste would be stirred to aid in the drying process. The paste 
was then stored in glass bottles for use during the winter. 

Lonardantonio was available to help butcher other people’s pigs. Most 
families shared a pig with another family. Half a pig would see a family through 
until the next butchering season. Every part of the pig was used. Hams were 
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salted and hung in doors where there was adequate cross ventilation. For winter 
use, Sausages were made from the blood, cooked and seasoned then stuffed into the 
large intestine and dried. The bladder was cleaned and used to hold “head cheese” 
(cooked meat from the head and feet of the hogs). Even the bristles were saved 
and made into brushes. 


In 1910, Lonardantonio, at the age of 63, died of pneumonia. Grazia who 
was 44 was left with three children; Maria, fourteen years old; Giuseppina 
(Peppina), four and a half years old; and Domenico, two and a half years old. 
Grazia began spending more and more time in the fields. So, household duties 
were passed onto her eldest daughter, my mother. 

Maria’s first name, Eufrasina, was not commonly used (Note from Rebecca, 
Lonardantonio’s mother was Eufrasina Maria Testa). Everyone used her middle 
name and called her Maria. She took over the household tasks and made her first 
loaves of bread. This was no small task for a fourteen-year-old. Besides mixing 
and kneading dough for six two-pound loaves, she had to prepare the brick oven 
next to the fireplace. This meant she had to start a fire in the oven and gauge when 
the oven was hot enough to cook the loaves. The hot coals had to be swept out and 
the loaves placed directly on the brick floor of the oven. She then had to judge 
when the loaves were ready to be removed from the oven. When Maria made 
bread for the first time, one of the neighbors met Grazia as she walked back home 
from the fields and the neighbor congratulated her on her daughter Maria’s fine 
bread. The family continued in the rhythm of the seasons; planting, harvesting, 
and preparing for winter. 

Maria and her siblings attended the local school that went through grade 
school (There was no high school in Carovilli and any further education required 
the children to leave the town, which is still true today). Maria and Peppina 
attended school through the third grade. It would have been difficult for the 
children to focus on their studies, as their mother required help in the fields or with 
household chores. 
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The common attitude at the time was: by the time you were eight you put 
childish things away and become serious about life. Girls would spin and weave 
cloth for bed linens, table clothes, and napkins in 
preparation for their wedding. This was referred to 
as “Biancheria” or the white things, linens and 
lingerie. A girl would have to have ten or twenty 
sheets as a minimum plus all the tablecloths, 

_ napkins, towels, face linens and her own lingerie 

_, made of cotton. They learned to sew and made most 
of their own 

~ clothes. There 

4 were dressmakers 

| for those who 
could afford it. 
They learned to 
carry water on their 


Napkin woven by Maria. This ' . 
pattern is called the pregnant cow. heads in a tina and 


run a household. 


Maria would have carried the clothes and linens 
down to a covered part of the stream for washing 
which she did kneeling on the rocks. Women 
cleaning diapers or other dirty clothes went 
farther downstream so as not to contaminate ; rire 

Table runner woven by Maria 
other’s wash. It was hard and heavy work for a embroidered with her initials. 
young woman. 

As a result of all the hard work in the fields and doing household chores the 
wrists and hands of these girls seemed to develop more. We remember my 
mother’s hands as being very large. Her thimble, which I still have, is huge. It 
would never fit either my or Lidia’s hand, but we never had to perform the hard 
work Maria had. 

The young boys worked in the fields and learned the sequence of planting 
and harvesting. They spent time learning practical chores: correct tool 
maintenance and how to build walls. It was an education by experience, and they 
just did it without question. But if the parents didn’t need as much help in the 
fields, they would attempt to get the son into a trade such as stone mason, carpenter 
or a Sartore, a tailor, one who makes men’s suits or clothes. These were the three 
main trades a young man could enter without much formal education. They could 
become an apprentice and while they did not have to pay for the education, there 
was no salary. The teacher was recompensed by the boys' labor as they trained. 
Therefore, the boys would be unable to help on the farm and weren’t bringing in 
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money either. Any trade, even teaching was costly as it meant the loss of a pair of 
work hands. 

Mother spoke of husking corn, which means freeing the dried kernels from 
the cob. Many people would help each other with this work and looked forward to 
the task. As people husked, a hired storyteller would entertain them, and some of 
the people would share stories. So work was done in the happy company of others. 
Mother remembered these gatherings with nostalgia for she often missed her 
extended family of relations and friends. Close family ties were very important for 
her, and I believe this was a void in her life that was never truly filled when she 
came to the United States. 

Maria was delighted with company and neighbors were welcome to drop in 
as she always made time for them, She was very giving, when she cooked pizzelles 
(Note from Rebecca. Maria learned to bake pizzelles in the US.) for the family, 
she would always make extra and take a bundle to one of the neighbors. While she 
seemed happy, she was a bit on the fatalistic side if pushed. She saw the serious 
side of life and did not wish to tempt fate. I remember giggling away with my 
sister Lidia over something and mother would say, “When people laugh that hard 
the tears are right behind”. 

World War I broke out when Maria was eighteen years old. The young men 
of the peasant class had only one way of avoiding service, they had to leave the 
country. Many went to Argentina where the current population still reflects the 
strong Italian influence. Maria’s first cousin, Antonio, was called into the Army 
and while he was away, he began to write to Maria. Everyone in the extended 
family was delighted with his attention, except Maria. Antonio was her first cousin 
and they had grown up together, so she regarded him as a brother. Maria answered 
his letters only after prompting by her relatives and her mother. 


(Note from Rebecca: the surname Nuosci is rare. On a density search for this 
surname, 7/10/2021, it showed that it is found in only three localities in Italy. See 
next page.) 
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Preverte in 3 communi 
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Map of the Surnames of Italy: https://www.mappadeicognom1.it/ 
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Luigi and Maria Lalli 


Luigi Lalli, who had grown up around the bend 
of the road had gone to the United States in 1912 to 
make his fortune. He went to Youngstown and worked 
in the steel mills for fifteen cents an hour. He began to 
feel weak because of the heat and heavy work and 
moved to Akron, closer to his younger brother, Fiore. 
He began work for the Quaker Oats Company. 
However, in 1919 the doctor told him he needed a rest, 
and he should go where the air was pure. Luigi 
immediately thought of Carovilli where the mountain 
air was so pure and there was no industry! 

Eyiiet Lalli, 1919 Luigi also thought seriously of Maria Nuosci. 
He wrote her to remind her of a shared incident during 
their youth. Luigi as a young boy lived up the road from Lonardantonio, and while 
playing with friends in front of Lonardantonio’s home, he accidentally broke the 
pig trough. Lonardantonio asked him to fix it. Luigi went home and instead of 
simply repairing the broken one, he fashioned a whole new one. Luigi enjoyed 
making objects out of wood. Working with wood wasa | QR 
joy for him. 

So, while Luigi had been away Maria was 
growing up. There was an early connection between 
them and it was a sweet one. Luigi wrote directly to her 
and asked for her hand in marriage, but he knew she first 
would have to obtain permission from her mother. 
Maria remembered him and was delighted with the 
proposal and with permission, accepted. 

Luigi arrived in Carovilli in August 1919. Their 
bands of marriage had to be announced in church for 
three successive Sundays since they were to be married 
in September they had to start right away. Luigi would 
come to Maria’s house and visit in the company of her 
family and friends. They were married September 22, 
1919. Luigi was twenty-five and Maria was twenty- 
three years of age. They were married on a Sunday and 
the ceremony would have taken place during the mass. 
The dress was probably new, made of fine wool in a 
somber color. Many women choose tan or deep green 
color for their dress and styled with a dirndl skirt. The dress would not have been 
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Maria Nuosci, 1918 


white. A bride’s wedding dress became part of her wardrobe. Most likely it would 
become her Sunday dress. A peasant woman could not afford to have a dress just 
hanging in her closet. 

Dowry’s were so important and might have included fields, money or 
perhaps an animal or two. The bride would bring all the linens, blankets that she 
had made growing up. If the girl had been smart, she would have loomed enough 
sheets to last a lifetime so she would not have to spend the time at such work. The 
purchase of the bed was the most important purchase as it would be an investment 
for life. It might be the only time a couple could afford such an expense once a 
family was started. Hopefully, the bride and groom would be able to afford 
something better than a cornhusk mattress; a good mattress would be made from 
down as would the pillows. When Maria came to America, she brought her 
wedding mattress, with her. It was rolled and sewn up in a protective fabric for the 
journey. 

A commode was also purchased which was a small cupboard to go beside 
the bed and hold the chamber pot. If the couple could afford one, a dresser might 
also be purchased. The bride would be responsible for setting up the kitchen with 
all the essentials: a table and chairs, perhaps a cupboard for her dishes and pots and 
pans made of copper but lined in tin. The other piece of equipment a bride would 
bring, was an arc. The arc was a wooden piece of furniture on legs with deep 
slanted sides and a hinged lid. Bread was mixed in the arc and left to rise protected 
by the lid. Once the dough had risen, it was shaped into round loaves on the lid 
and left to rise again until ready to bake. The lid was also used to mix and stretch 
noodle dough. 

Reception costs were shared by the bride and groom and would be modest 
affairs held at the bride’s family’s house. The food would consist of cold cuts, 
cheeses, bread perhaps some antipasti enlivened the first course and biscotti and 
wine for a sweet course but no wedding cake. If there was a dinner afterwards, 
only close family and godparents attended and their meal would be a dish of pasta 
and maybe some chicken, salad and fruit, all simple fare. 

Mother spoke of her small reception held at the house. Dad’s second cousin, 
Angela Dea Lastoria was there, and she insisted a wine glass be broken to insure 
good luck for the bride and groom. Angela Dea proceeded to fling a glass at 
Maria’s feet. A sliver of glass hit Maria under the lower lid of her eye. Maria 
realized that if it had struck a bit higher, she might have been blinded in the one 
eye. As Luigi and Maria were preparing for bed, there was a knock on the door 
and there stood Mrs. Scarpitti, la Ciolla was her nickname. La Ciolla lived just 
across the alley, she had been invited but waited until the last minute to arrive. 
Graciously Mom and Dad invited her in and offered her some sweets and liqueur. 
Through the years when mother recounted this episode, she still seemed annoyed 
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with Mrs. Scarpetti! 

Angela Dea was considered one of the pretty girls in Carovilli, she had a 
very beautiful, statuesque figure, tight curly hair, but she was impulsive. Her 
parents, fearing she would disgrace them by getting pregnant out of wedlock, 
chose a most inappropriate man for her. He was short and rickety. He was forced 
on her in marriage in 1894. Dea disliked this husband all her life. Mother and Dad 
were never able to fathom why this inappropriate man was chosen. Dea had two 
children who were retarded and died in early childhood. Later three normal 
children were born, two boys and a girl. They came to the United States and 
settled in Bedford, Ohio. 


When mother was a very young girl there was an old custom still adhered to 
in the first part of the twentieth century: the wedding sheets would be hung out of 
the window the day after the wedding night, proving to anyone interested, that the 
bride had indeed been a virgin. I never asked mother if this was still adhered to 
when she married in 1919. Maria was expected to remain in the house for one 
week before venturing outside after her wedding. It is called “vergogna” or her 
shame, here was a girl protected all her life and now even with the blessing of the 
church, was sleeping with a man! She stayed inside to show her shame or modesty 
at her current situation. 

Maria and Luigi moved into a house 
located on the main street, Via Nova, in the 
village. Facing the street, the kitchen ran the 
= entire front of the house. It was narrow, 
| probably only seven feet wide and had a 
flagstone floor. The fireplace and a window 
were at one end of the room where most of the 
cooking was done. At the opposite end 
another 


window 
» showed off a 
mis cupboard 
Maria and Luigi’s home in Carovilli with glass 
Picture taken in 2019. doors on top 


and wooden 
doors on the bottom. Mother kept her dishes 
and silverware in this cupboard. The pots and x : 
pans hung on the wall by the fireplace. Also, at Inside Luigi and Maria's home 
this end, a table and a couple of chairs for eating Picture taken in 2019. 
and gathering around. 
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Luigi had hoped to open a dry goods business from his own home, he would 
sell needles, thread, lace, ribbons maybe some cloth. He soon realized this 
business would not succeed. While his neighbors wished to make a purchase, each 
one wanted his own special deal under list price, and everyone wanted credit. 
Luigi found it impossible to make any cash this way. 

Instead, he decided to concentrate on farming. When the men walked to 
their fields in the early morning, they would carry a thick slice of polenta with a 
raw onion and piece of cheese wrapped up in a napkin. They would eat this in the 
mid-morning and not waste time returning to the house. Men did not work the 
fields by themselves, many wives joined them laboring in the fields. Women, who 
had children, either took them to nursery school first or if they were too young, 
brought the babies to the field and nursed them as needed. 

Along with her work in the field, women also were responsible for the food 
preparation. The noon meal usually consisted of pasta with beans or cec1 
(chickpeas) in a marinara sauce, something that could be quickly prepared. This 
might be accompanied by a small piece of fried sausage, salad and a piece of 
seasonal fruit plus some wine, then back to work. 

The evening meal was a vegetable stew with wide homemade noodles. 
There was rarely fresh meat, but dried ham and sausages might be sliced and 
enjoyed. There was always plenty of bread to fill up on. Ifa piece of bread ever 
fell on the ground, we would quickly pick it up and kiss it. This was our staff of 
life and not to be disrespected, everyone I knew kissed any bread dropped on the 
floor. I have since learned this is also done in Greece. 


A few months after Maria and Luigi’s marriage, they went to Compobasso. 
Maria saw a gold ring in a jeweler’s window and wanted Luigi to buy it for her. 
However, Luigi was able to assess that the ring was not of good quality, so he 
didn’t wish to purchase it. While he could identify an inferior ring, he did not have 
the money for a good one. Maria became angry with my dad and did not speak to 
him for a whole week! Years later they would both laugh recounting this episode 
early in their married life. 

Meanwhile, Maria’s first cousin, Antonio returned to Carovilli from the 
Italian Army and on stepping off the train he went to visit Maria and Luigi, he was 
paying his respects and perhaps was seeing who Maria had finally married. 
Antonio became very uncomfortable during this visit. He claimed that Luigi kept 
looking at Maria and making note of her expression the whole time he was there. 
Antonio did not linger with the newlyweds and cut his visit short. Later, he met 
and married a very attractive girl named Angela. They had no children. 


Many years later, in 1949 Bart was stationed in Vienna Austria in the Army 
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of Occupation. We went to visit my Aunt Peppina. A woman, Angela, came over 
and asked Bart to please visit her husband, Antonio, Maria’s first cousin and the 
soldier who wished to marry her so many years ago. She wanted Bart to check 
Antonio’s heart medication to make sure the doctor was prescribing the right 
medicine. Bart and I visited them. I could see movement of his heart beating right 
through his T-shirt. Though this sight was rather frightening, Bart assured them that 
Antonio was receiving the right medication. The next morning at 5:00 a.m. Angela 
came to Aunt Peppina’s house and brought us two roasted pigeons before we left for 
Rome on the 5:30 bus. I packed them in our luggage and ate them in Florence. Three 
years later, in 1952, Antonio died. 


In 1920, Maria had a miscarriage but soon became pregnant again. Maria 
was working in the fields when she sensed something was changing and began 
contractions. She walked home on her own and probably was attended by her 
mother. In Carovilli a midwife was called “levatice” probably a colloquial term, as 
midwife is “ostetrica”. Either way I never knew whether my mother was attended 
by a midwife or if it was her own mother who helped me into this world. I was 
born on July second in 1921. I was delivered at home. There wasn’t a hospital in 
Carovilli. 

Once a child is born the father or midwife would register the birth at the 
Municipal Building located near the church in the piazza. I should have been name 
after one of my grandmothers, Elisabetta or Grazia. While on his way to register 
me, Luigi decided he did not care for either name. He thought Anita was much 
prettier so that what he wrote in the registry. I have no idea what Maria said to him 
upon his return, but the name remained. 

Two years later August 4, 1923, Maria gave birth to my sister Lidia. Once 
again Luigi went to register her birth with the authorities. He should have listed 
her after the grandmothers, Elisabetta or Grazia, but he went against tradition. 
Luigi decided Lidia was nicer and wrote that down. This really was a bold stroke 
on Luigi’s part, and we are both grateful for his decision. 

People believed a child’s destiny was determined by God and could not be 
changed or questioned. It was understood life would be tough and full of hardship, 
but it had to be met with strength and courage. After the birth of a baby, people 
would say, “May this child have a good destiny and if it is to be a bad destiny may 
this child die right now.” This sounds harsh but was meant it in a positive light. 


My very first memory is being bundled up and sitting by the fireplace in our 
long kitchen and mother and dad eating at the table by the window. I remember 
very vividly seeing dad grooming his mule, an animal that seemed huge to me. 
This mule had learned to go up and down the stairs to our sub-basement where he 
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was stabled. This is a very difficult maneuver for a mule or horse, but the animal 
had to learn how as the basement was the only place for him to stay. 

We also had a goat that Maria looked after. She paid a goat herder to take 
her goat along with the others so they would feed in various places on the 
mountain. In the evening, when the goat returned, mother would milk the goat and 
give Lidia and me milk that was still warm. Every now and then mother would 
make cheese from the milk and put it in a basket to dry. We would eat it later after 
it had cured, grating some over pasta or a slice with a piece of bread. When Lidia 
was very young, she was leaning over a wall, suddenly, she tumbled right over. 
The goat had come up behind her and bucked her right over as if to get her out of 
his field! 


Luigi soon realized there would be nothing but hardship in his and Maria’s 
future if he continued farming. In 1923, Luigi and his brother, Fiore, decided to 
return to the United States. They booked two second-class tickets on a ship. Up to 
this point, the quota for Italians entering the United States was forty thousand per 
year; this was reduced to six thousand in 1924. So, in retrospect, Luigi and Fiore 
were very fortunate, their application made it through before the new restrictions 
on Italian immigration took effect. 

One day, walking home from the fields they passed the mailman who 
handed them a letter informing them that the ship, Colombo, would leave two days 
hence on October 7, 1923. Their brother, Mingantonio, also received the same 
notice; however, he decided not to pay 
for a second-class passage and decided to 
go third class on another ship to 
Argentina. This was his first trip out of 
Carovilli other than when he was in the 
army. There were no quotas for 
Argentina. 

Luigi and Fiore immediately 
prepared for their departure. Their ship 
would leave from the port in Naples. 
Mother and Dad knew it would be many 
years before they would be reunited. An 
immigrant to the United States could not 
call for his family until he was a citizen 
and citizenship was not granted until the 
immigrant had lived there for six years. eS 
So, two months after the birth of his Lalli Girls, Lidia 
second daughter, Luigi Lalli prepared to 


and Anita, 1925 
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separate from his family in hopes of creating a better future for them. 

I was two years old but can remember the morning Dad departed. The 
kitchen was filled with friends and relatives who came to say good-bye with the 
possibility in mind that they would never see him again. Few people came back 
from America just for a visit. I remember Zia Peppina holding me, and mother 
sitting holding Lidia, who was eight weeks old. Mother cried and we said our 
good-byes to Luigi. Dad said good-bye to all of us and walked out the door. 


Fiore went back to Akron and returned to work at the Goodrich. Luigi went 
back and worked at the Quaker Oats Company. The two of them rented part of a 
house from the Gentile family who lived on Glenwood Avenue. Luigi and Fiore 
slept on the third floor, an unfinished attic: cold in the winter and hot in the 
summer. The unfinished ceiling created another problem for Luigi that did not 
affect his brother. Lice biting him in the night troubled Luigi, and he tried to find a 
solution. But since Fiore was never bit, Luigi’s complaints fell on deaf ears. To 
try and prevent the bugs from getting to the bed, Luigi placed the legs of the bed in 
small cans full of kerosene. Since this precaution did not solve the problem, he 
became convinced that the lice dropped on him from the ceiling. 

The men cooked their meals in the basement and would rest there until it 
was time for bed. Then, they would remove their shoes and go up to the 
unfinished attic to sleep. While living in the basement, they realized their food 
supply was being nibbled. They suspected the two white mice kept by the Gentile 
boys as pets. Luigi and Fiore did not wish to offend their landlord, so kept quiet 
about the thefts. In the spring, Mrs. Gentile, a very pretty woman who looked like 
an Italian Madonna, bought new raincoats for her two boys. The boys hung their 
coats in the basement. A few weeks later, Mrs. Gentile noticed that the mice had 
been nibbling on the new coats. To Luigi and Fiore’s relief, the white mice no 
longer shared the basement with them and were never seen again. 

I always felt my father Luigi had an aura of goodness, kindness, and 
possessed a crystal-clear moral sense. Dad was very trusting of others, never 
thinking they would deceive or harm. About a year before we arrived a traveling 
salesman visited the two brothers. He was selling shares in a Chicago company 
that constructed floating safes. These would be used on ships and ocean liners and 
if the vessel sank, this miraculous safe would rise to the surface with its valuable 
contents still intact. Both Dad and Fiore bought $100.00 worth of shares thinking 
since more people were traveling this would be a good investment. The salesman 
took their money and handed them over some very impressive looking documents. 
It was the last time the brothers ever heard about the floating safes or saw their 
money. Many years later, Luigi and my husband Bart traveled to Chicago so they 
could be with my brother Tony, undergoing a serious operation. Even after so 
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many years, Dad still did not wish to believe the documents were totally worthless. 
Since he was there, he wished to investigate the address printed on his documents. 
Bart did investigate but of course there was no such company. 


Life Without Dad 


Back in Carovilli, Mother began earning extra money sewing precut working 
trousers for a small firm. Mother made fifty cents a pair. There was a loom in the 
kitchen on which she wove her cotton sheets, towels, tablecloths, and napkins. The 
loom was not very wide, so the sheets and tablecloths were sewn lengthwise with a 
special stitch so that the sections of cloth would not overlap. Women in this town 
never just sat idle, their hands would be busy with handiwork: repairing clothing or 
knitting. Even while walking down the mountain to fill their copper tinas with 
drinking water, they knitted stockings or sweaters. On reaching the fountain they 
tucked their knitting into the deep pockets of their somber peasant dresses, placed 
the three gallons of water in the tina onto the doughnut shaped cloth on top of their 
heads, and ascended the mountain on their way home. 

When I was able to walk, my mother would let me play outside. I could run 
in and out of the homes of my relatives and the neighbors. La Ciolla, or Mrs. 
Scarpetti, the woman who arrived late on the evening of my parents wedding 
always had something in her pocket for me, like cooked ceci. I remember her 
giving me these little handfuls of treats. Many years later Mrs. Scarpetti and her 
husband came to the United States and lived with one of their sons on Gorge 
Boulevard, not too far from us on North Hill. When she was 100 years old, her 
husband having died, she decided to go back home to Carovilli to be with one of 
her sons. A few months after her return she died. 


The morning meal consisted of a bowl of warm goat’s milk with a splash of 
coffee in it along with some hard bread for dunking. We would then walk to 
nursery school with bread wrapped in a napkin to supplement the bow] of soup that 
the nuns served us at noon. The nun’s served a watery soup with a few vegetables 
floating about. The bowls were about four inches in diameter and fit exactly into 
holes cut into the long dining tables. 

At home, the food was more flavorful. Sometimes Mother would spread 
lard on bread and then fry it on that side. For a treat she might cut off some fat 
from a prosciutto ham, make a sandwich and then wrap it up in a napkin for us to 
take along. Since there was no refrigeration, only enough food for the meal was 
prepared. We had no place to keep leftovers. Polenta, or cornmeal mush, was the 
one exception and could be kept overnight. Once the polenta was done, Mother 
would pile it onto the bread board and cover it with a cloth. She could then slice 
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some for supper when it would be served with whatever toppings were on hand. 
Sometimes the slice of polenta was topped with fried onions and peppers piled on 
top other times mother would spoon tomato sauce on it and then grate a bit of 
cheese to enrich the meal. 

Every Thursday was market day in the town. When I lived there only fruits 
and vegetables were sold. Many families made extra money by selling their excess 
produce. Today dry goods, shoes, fabric, pots and pans are displayed along with 
the fresh produce, quite a variety of items are available at the market, still held on 
Thursday. 


After Luigi and Maria were married my grandmother, Grazia received her 
own proposal of marriage from her brother-in-law, Stefano Carano. This man had 
been married to her sister, Mariucia, who had died never having any children. 
Stefano owned quite a bit of land, so Grazia’s extended family convinced her this 
marriage was a wise move. They were married in 1920; Grazia would have been 
about fifty-four. Giuseppina was fifteen years old when her mother, Grazia, 
remarried. 

However, all was not well. Stefano became angry with Grazia every time 
she was called upon to help in a delivery of a baby or prepare someone who had 
died. My mother described him as rough and uncouth, “Tanto brutto” she said, 
which means his personality was nasty and unpleasant. Giuseppina did not like her 
new stepfather and referred to him as “The Generale.” 

One day, he insisted that Peppina bake him some biscotti (Note from 
Rebecca, actually egg taralli but referred to as biscotti by my mom and my 
grandmother). My Aunt informed him the most necessary ingredient, eggs, were 
not available. Biscotti are a doughnut shaped, hard cookie, usually eaten with wine 
or coffee. These are first cooked for a minute or two in boiling water and then 
baked in the oven. But “The Generale” insisted and she began to make the cookies 
even though she knew they would be inedible since the leavening ingredient, the 
eggs, was missing. He became very upset when the biscotti came out of the oven. 
These were not the cookies he had anticipated, and he berated her. Peppina did not 
let his outburst affect her - she had warned him. 

My Aunt did not have to suffer for long under “The Generale’s thumb”, two 
years after his marriage, Stefano Carano died. He left most of his property to 
Grazia’s son Domenico, who was fourteen at the time. 


My grandmother, Grazia became ill with pneumonia and died October 8, 
1928. My mother and Lidia became ill with typhus fever. Their fevers reached 
thirty-nine Celsius (102° F-103° F). The doctor visited several times a day and 
was not sure they were going to make it. They were so close to death that 
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Mother’s close friend and dressmaker was asked to make a burial dress for mother 
and another for my sister’s funeral. Neighbors took turns around the clock caring 
for them. Slowly they began to improve, and I became less frightened. By 
Christmas of 1928, mother’s energy returned. Lidia had lost all her hair and had to 
learn to walk again. Someone knitted a little white lace cap for her that framed her 
face making her big brown eyes seem even larger and more expressive. 

For the peasants of Carovilli, Christmas was a very religious affair. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of December were spent in church. Children did 
not receive their gifts on Christmas Day but on the Sixth of January. This was the 
celebration of the three kings who visited Jesus bearing gifts, so this is when we 
received ours. Instead of Santa Claus bringing presents, we had an old woman 
called la Befana who brought the toys. We did have the tradition of hanging our 
stockings the night before. Lidia and I did this with great anticipation. It was so 
difficult for us to fall asleep! In the morning we would find our stockings filled 
with a hair ribbon, a comb, some cookies or caramels. In the toe of the stocking 
was one of the best Christmas treats I can remember: an orange. This was an 
exotic fruit and so delicious to me. We never would have fresh fruit juice though I 
do remember Mom making lemonade occasionally in the summer. I also was sure 
to find a lump of coal and cloves of garlic in my stocking indicating that perhaps I 
hadn’t been such a good girl. 

During Christmas Mother would make sponge cake. This 
was not as simple as it sounds because the task required two 
women. Maria often asked her best friend, Cenza (Vincenza 
Grande), to help her. A sponge cake entails beating the yolks 
until thick and the whites till they held peaks. Of course, there 
\\ ae was no electric mixers and Maria did not even have a whisk to 
speed the process along. She and Cenza would beat each part of 

Cena Grande the egg with a fork until the desired consistency was achieved 
and then combine the two for a rich sponge cake. It was timed 
to make the most of the hot oven, right after the bread finished baking and the 
temperature would be right for the cake. In the confection would go. 

On Christmas Eve the evening meal was always fish. We would have 
bacala, a dried, salted cod. It took several days to prepare bacala as the fish had to 
soak in water to melt away the salt used in curing. The water was changed often 
before the fish was ready for cooking. As an accompaniment to the fish, we would 
have pasta with aglio e olio (garlic and olive oil). 

After Christmas, 1928, a letter from Dad arrived asking mom to prepare to 
come to the United States later in the year. He had received his citizenship papers 
and was preparing for us to come. Mother began to sell some of her property to 
raise money for the journey. In June of 1929 mother became jaundiced all over her 
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body, even the whites of her eyes were the color of egg yolks. With doctor’s care, 
she slowly cleared up and began preparing for departure. Mother and her friend, 
Cenza, packed the trunks filled with household items and clothing. Cenza had also 
made dresses for Lidia and me, but we were not allowed to see them for fear we 
would go about bragging to our friends. I will continue the story of our trip to 
America later but will continue now with the Nuosci history. 
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Giuseppina and Salvatore Testa 


In 1925, Giuseppina, then nineteen 
years old, fell in love with Salvatore Testa. 
He was a handsome, hardworking, young 
man, whose nickname was Aluccio. On her 
_ wedding day, she stood in the bedroom 

| pinning some gold charms on her camisole 
for good luck. She was combing her curly 
blond hair as she gazed in the mirror with 
her very blue, expressive eyes. I thought she 
was so beautiful and when I think of her, this 
moment comes immediately to my mind’s 
eye. Peppina and Salvatore were married on 

a Sunday morning at a regular mass. She 

wore a new peasant dress. She and Aluccio 

* moved into a house near ours, my 

| grandmother, Grazia’s house. Grandmother 

+) moved in with us, to let the newlyweds 

begin their life together. 

: In 1926 a son, Antonio, was born to 
Giuseppina Nuosci and Salvatore Testa, Zia Peppina - a beautiful, blue-eyed, blonde 
1926 child. Peppina and Aluccio’s lives were 

filled with 
hard work. Each season had specific tasks needing 
completion if a family was to live with some 
comfort in the coming months. The protein in their 
diet came from beans, which were dried and made 
ready for winter use. Garbanzo beans were the 
most common. Corn would be husked for grinding. 

The pig was butchered, sausages made and then 

dried. The hams salted and prepared for curing. 

Lard was rendered and poured into large crocks. 

Men made wine to see them through the year. A 

glass was drunk with lunch and supper. 

When their first son was about a year and a 
half, Aluccio and Peppina moved to their PRUETT ES 

. : Back - Salvatore, Peppina 
farmhouse to be closer to their farm animals and LR Canlonantoniosahd 

some of their land. Peppina and her husband were Angelina, 1949-50 

considered a very loving couple, hardworking, and frugal. When they had saved 
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enough money, they would purchase land instead of putting money in a bank. The 
day began very early in the morning. Working in the fields, taking care of the 
animals, and the children filled all their waking hours. When evening came, they 
were “bone tired” and had no time or energy to sit and explore deep philosophical 
theories or read a novel. The town lacked a library, the contadini were too tired in 
the evening to pursue great thoughts. 

Peppina and Aluccio had eight children with 
four living to maturity: (Note from Rebecca. Here are 
six in the Carovilli Civil Records: Antonio (1926- 
1947), Pasquilino (1934-2013), Mario (1937-1945), 

) = Carlo (1942-1970), Angelina (1946-) and Antonio 
| (1948-)). As each child grew old enough, they were 
given appropriate chores. Carl took care of the cattle 
_ and Angelina fed the chickens, pigs, and did the 
) household chores. Peppina prepared their lunches and 
| supper and would place the food by 
the fireplace to keep it warm. After 
~™ school each child had work, they 
= were expected to complete, and only 
‘ then would they come in and eat the 
supper their mother had prepared. 
Eating together was rare in this 
family. There was too muchtodo =| 
on the farm. The animals had to be fed and then taken to pasture. | | 44% 
The crops had to be tended. These children also lacked living S 
grandparents who would have regaled them with stories of the . 
family or history of the great characters of the town while having 
a meal. Antonio Testa, 

While the children were still young Aluccio and Peppina _ 1926-1947 
bought a house in town so that the children would not have to walk too far to 
school in winter. Angelina remembers when she was in the seventh grade and a 
problem with square roots seemed impossible to solve. Her mother, who had only 
completed the third grade, studied the problem for a few minutes and said, “Here is 
how to solve it.” That is when Angelina realized how bright her mother was. 
Pasqualino finished sixth grade, Carlo finished eighth, and Angelina went through 
the thirteenth grade to prepare for college. She became a high school teacher. 
Antonio, the youngest, became an electrical engineer, and is working in Isernia in 
his chosen profession. Peppina and her children went to mass every Sunday. 

Their father, Aluccio went three times a year: Christmas, Easter, and the feast of 
St. Stefano. 


Pasqualino, Angelina, and Carlo 
Testa, 1947 
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The war came and as the German soldiers were getting closer to Carovilli, 
my aunt and uncle took their cows higher up the mountain so they would not be 
stolen. Some of the soldiers even lived in the house with Peppina and her family 
for a few days. When the Germans realized the war was going against them, they 
decided to destroy as many things as possible. The soldiers cut all railroad ties, 
blew up tunnels and mined the main road. Before leaving, the soldiers even 
dropped soap in their well. Aluccio had to drain and clean the well before they 
could drink the water. 

Shortly after the war, my aunt went to town to run errands and left her 
children with her 19-year-old niece and two sisters-in-law. While there she heard a 
terrible explosion and automatically knew it was at her home. Rushing home, she 
soon realized that her home was partially destroyed, but worse her son Mario had 
been killed along with another friend, and her niece Maria. A half-buried grenade 
was found by the child and placed too close to the fire causing the fatal explosion. 
The other sister-in-law suffered shrapnel wounds on her foot and ankle, these 
would pain her the rest of her life. 


December 8, 1947 was the feast of the Immaculate Conception, Peppina’s 
eldest son Antonio had gone into town to celebrate with the town’s people. 
Antonio had his eyes on a young girl named Anita who lived in town. Antonio 
was very handsome, blond, blue-eyed, well built, and of fine character. He was 
well liked by all, except the uncle of the girl, Anita. The uncle wanted his niece, to 
marry someone else who lived in a town nearby. On this festival evening the uncle 
became quite drunk and seeing Antonio in town, he began an argument with him. 

Antonio realized there was no way to reason with a person filled with too 
much wine. He left the town and walked home towards the farm. Soon he realized 
Anita’s drunken uncle, a married man with children, was running after him so 
Antonio started running also. The road was dark as there were no streetlights on 
the outskirts of town. To get away from this crazy drunk, Antonio jumped over a 
wall but landed so awkwardly, he broke his leg. 

Antonio was not able to get home that night so early in the morning Aluccio 
and Peppina went looking for him. They found him and took Antonio to the town 
doctor. This man was a country doctor, who knew little about orthopedics. Still, 
he set the leg and Antonio remained at home while it was mending. After taking 
off the cast, Antonio and his parents realized the leg bone had not been aligned 
properly and he would walk with a limp. 

Antonio wanted the leg reset and was taken to the hospital in Venafro. The 
doctor at this hospital realized breaking the bone would be dangerous so Antonio’s 
parents had to sign a written approval for this procedure. The leg was re-broken, 
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and wire was used inside to keep the ends of the broken bones in place while 
healing took place. However, gangrene set in, and Antonio died from this; he was 
only twenty years old. This was around 1947. This tragedy was so powerful and 
so painful that Peppina never spoke of it again, not even to her children. She kept 
his clothes since this would be the only tangible way to remain connected to this 
beloved son. 

Despite their deep loss, Aluccio and Peppina could not bring themselves to 
sue this man who had chased Antonio; knowing that the children of this man 
would innocently suffer if he was to go to jail. They chose not to prosecute. Later 
this man came to the United States and raised his family in Youngstown. His 
young niece, Anita, also emigrated with them, but did not marry the man her uncle 
had tried to impose on her. 


In 1948, at the age of 43 Peppina gave birth to her last child, a boy also 
named Antonio with blue eyes and blond hair. This child became the light and joy 
so truly needed by this family. Most people considered the marriage of Peppina 
and Salvatore to have been deep and loving one. On June 6, 1966 Salvatore at the 
age of 62 fell from a haystack, dying probably from a heart attack or a stroke. 
Thus, ended the life of Zia Peppina’s prince. But one thing Zia learned early in life 
and knew well is that life goes on. 

She adjusted to being a widow and was comforted by the family surrounding 
her. She could easily glance out her widow and see Pasqualino and Gilda busy in 
the bakery across the street. Her children continued to grow and shape their own 
lives. Pasqualino went on to have a little girl named Giuseppina. 


When Carlo and Pasqualino were in their teens they decided to go to 
Messina in Sicily to become lath operators. The Brazilian and Argentine 
government paid for their education, hoping the young men would emigrate to 
Argentina or Brazil. Pasqualino soon learned he was allergic to a solution they 
used as his arms and hands would swell up. Pasqualino returned to Carovilli. 
Carlo continued the training but did not immigrate to either country. Carlo had to 
serve in the Italian Army, and he became a parachutist. 

After his 18 months of Army training, he and Pasqualino, along with 
Pasqualino’s new bride, went to work in Switzerland. All three admired the beauty 
of Switzerland, however, they would never be allowed to become citizens. When 
Gilda became pregnant the two of them had to leave before the baby was born. 
They returned to Carovilli. Later Pasqualino and Gilda opened their own bakery. 
They make bread, pizza, biscotti, etc. I have never tasted biscotti as tasty as 
Pasqualino’s. 

They have two children, Giuseppina and Salvatore. Giuseppina became a 
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schoolteacher and is married to an 
architect. They have three girls and a 
son. Salvatore is married and has a son 
and a daughter born December 24, 
1999. He and his wife opened a bar on 
the outskirts of Carovilli and they are 
doing a brisk business. 

Zia Peppina’s second living son, 
Carlo immigrated to Canada and 
opened up his own shop. Later he 
married his redheaded sweetheart from 
Castiglione, Saveria Di Giacomo. 
They are now living in Maple, Ontario. 
Saveria and Carl have three beautiful 
daughters: Gisselda, Milena, and 
Louisa. 

Zia Peppina’s only daughter, 
Angelina went to college in Agnone 
where she boarded with a family who took in college students. Angelina referred 
to the lady of the house as,” The German General’. This lady was very protective 
of the young girls’ virtue she was entrusted with by anxious, loving parents. 
Angelina became a very good friend of a girl from Castiglione who also boarded 
there. This friend had a young cousin living and working as a surveyor in Agnone, 
named Pierino Rossi. Slowly love developed between Angelina and Pierino. Zia 
Peppina heard there was a young man hanging around her daughter in Agnone, so 
she boarded a train immediately to check on this precious daughter. The landlady 
assured Peppina this Pierino was an exemplary young man who came from a good 
family in Castiglione, a town less than two kilometers from Carovilli. Angelina 
finished college with a degree in teaching high school. Her boyfriend, Pierino 
Rossi, had immigrated to Toronto but returned to marry her and take her back to 
Canada. 

Pierino has been working in construction for many years and is now the 
proud father of Ernesta and Daniele, a son. Peppina visited her two children twice 
in Canada and was happy to see how successful her children were both 
professionally and personally. The first time she visited in 1973, she also came to 
Akron to visit her sister, Maria, my mother, who was still living in her own house. 
Mother never dreamed of seeing her sister again. They had a wonderful visit 
catching up with each other’s lives. Though they had always written to each other, 
being together was a precious gift. This was the last time the sisters saw one 
another as Maria died in December of 1977. Angelina and Carlo, with their 


Giuseppina, 1973, Akron, Ohio 
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families visited Carovilli several times. They both still have property there. 

Antonio, the youngest, went to college in Rome and became an electrical 
engineer. He married Olga Di Frangia, a schoolteacher, teaching in Isernia. He 
now works in Isernia, Italy. Antonio’s own son, Daniele, is attending the 
university in Turino studying electrical engineering. Their daughter, Gabriella is in 
high school. 


In April of 1997, Angelina received a letter from Giuseppina saluting her as 
a “Dear sister”. Sensing her mother was not well, Angelina decided immediately 
to fly to Carovilli and check on her mother and make plans for a reliable woman to 
care for her. Peppina had left the farm and was now living in her home in town 
right across the street from Pasqualino’s bakery. Peppina was ninety-two years old 
and not feeling well but she wanted to hold on until her great-granddaughter made 
her First Communion and for her daughter to return from Canada for a visit. Much 
to Peppina’s pleasure and delight Angelina arrived with joy and humor. The 
family celebrated the First Holy Communion. 

Shortly afterward the celebration, Angelina, Peppina, and a neighbor were 
sitting around the fireplace drinking coffee and exchanging news, when Zia 
Peppina said, “I think III lie down for a few minutes.” A little later Angelina 
looked in on her mother and realized that Peppina had died. She and her mother 
had been together for nine days-a precious memory. Zia Peppina was ninety-two 
years old, a woman who had met the challenges which life handed her. She met 
hardship unafraid and undefeated. She never complained and never looked back. 
She always loved and cared for family and friends; she was a beautiful gracious 
lady. 

When Zia Peppina’s son Tony died he was buried in the cemetery wall 
where the bones are not disturbed. When Uncle Salvatore, Alucio, died he was 
placed in the same cubicle as Tony. When Zia Peppina died, she was placed there 
with the bones of her son and husband around her. Pierino Rossi, Angelina’s 
husband was at the cemetery when the cubicle was opened for Zia Peppina, he saw 
Tony’s femur with metal wire in it that the doctor had used to try to realign the leg 
bones. 
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Domenico and Daniela Nuosci 


The story of Domenico and Daniela 
(Antoinetta) is one I wish to tell straight through, 
as it is a story of great sadness and cruelty. One 
afternoon coming home from school I heard my 
grandmother, Grazia Nuosci shouting. 
Grandmother usually sat by the fireplace since 
her stroke in 1925. She was still able to get 
around by using the back of a kitchen chair, 
pushing it about on the flagstone floor of the 
kitchen. Neither her speech nor her mental 
capacity was impaired by the stroke. Her angry 
# voice was directed at her son, Domenico Nuosci. 
His responses were angry and belligerent. At age 
eighteen, Domenico had decided to marry 
} Antonietta Lalli and Grazia was not happy. 

Federico Lalli, (my paternal grandfather) 
encouraged the match having already considered 
Domenico as a possible husband for his very 
attractive daughter, Antonietta who was called Daniela. Since Domenico had 
inherited a large amount of property from his stepfather Stefano Carano, he was 
considered quite well off for a young man. 

This young woman had a personality problem and was disliked and avoided 
by others. She was angry, quarrelsome, and a troublemaker. Her parents, 
Grandmother Elisabetta and Grandfather Federico Lalli had a difficult time rearing 
Daniela with her angry and controlling personality. How could they find a 
husband for this daughter? Grazia remembered only too well going on a 
pilgrimage to St. Cosimo with Elisabetta two years before. She watched Elisabetta 
kneeling at the altar praying to the Saint, please find a husband for her difficult 
daughter. Little did Grazia realize that her own son would be the answer to 
Elisabetta’s prayers. Grazia had hoped her son, Domenico would go to the United 
States or Argentina and make some money, mature, and then marry. But this was 
not to be. 

Domenico continued to argue with his mother while Grazia kept telling him 
this girl was not good for him. She said the marriage would only cause turmoil and 
heartache. But Domenico felt he was right, and he was determined to marry 
Daniela. In anger he threw the large key of the house on the floor with such force 
that I saw sparks. He walked out and slammed the door. I had never witnessed an 
argument with so much emotional fervor. Grazia was bent over in her chair from 
her painful emotions. 
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The marriage took place in December 1926. Neither my mother, nor Aunt 
Peppina, not even my grandmother attended the wedding. Grandmother Grazia 
provided a home for the bride and groom. Zia (aunt) Peppina and Aluccio moved 
in the downstairs apartment of our house and Daniela and Domenico moved into 
grandmother’s house. 

It was not long before Daniela made her presence felt in the house. Grazia 
had left a large wooden trunk, called a cassone, in the house she had given to her 
son. In it were blankets, clothes, and tucked in a corner were some I.0.U.’s as she 
had loaned money to some people. Daniela found the I.0.U.’s. Without Grazia’s 
knowledge she went to each person, collected what was owed, and pocketed the 
money. This little neighborhood had been a peaceful place, but with Daniela’s 
arrival, the peaceful ambience disappeared, and no one spoke to her. 

Since grandmother could not get about, people visited her. There were 
always some women chatting in the kitchen with grandmother or she would sit by 
the window and watch people go by. Daniela was pregnant and her time for 
delivery was imminent. It was July 14, 1928. As grandmother was sitting by the 
window, she noticed my young aunt Chiarina and grandmother Elisabetta hurrying 
to Daniela’s house. As the hours passed, no one came to inform her of the baby’s 
arrival. Walking home from the field, my mother met her brother, Domenico and 
greeted him, but he did not mention the baby. A beautiful baby boy was born and 
was named Antonio. A neighbor came over to tell Grazia that Antonio had 
arrived, and all was well. 

A few days later Zia Peppina decided to visit the baby, but grandmother 
Elisabetta did not want her to come in for she would disturb Daniela. Being afraid 
of no one, Zia Peppina said, “I grew up in this house and I have done a great deal 
of work here, I’m going in.” She did go inside and visit for a short while. 


In late September 1928 grandmother Grazia came down with pneumonia. 
Mother and Peppina were worried for so many people died with pneumonia. I 
went to grandmother’s bedroom door and noticed that she was breathing very 
heavily. I waved to her and spoke to her, but she did not wave or speak to me. I 
became frightened. I just stood there. I was seven years old, but somehow, I 
realized grandmother was dying and I loved her. Daniela, with the baby, came to 
visit her. This was the first time Grazia had seen her first grandson. Two days 
later on October 8, Grazia died. 

Mother deeded our house to her brother, Domenico and Daniela when we 
came to the states in September 1929. These two should never have married for 
the love Domenico had for Daniela soon vanished. Two more children were born 
to Daniela after Antonio: Federico and Bruno. 

Domenico farmed for a living. He was a good provider and an attentive 
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father. He stabled his mule in the subbasement of the house. The pig had to be 
fenced in its own area, before the mule would come down the steps to the stable. 
One evening Domenico asked Daniela if the pig was fenced in and she said yes, so 
he confidently started to lead the mule down the subbasement stairs. However, the 
mule sensed that the pig was not fenced in, and he reared and kicked my uncle, 
Domenico in the chest. A few days later, he became ill. The doctor thought he had 
pneumonia, but he was not running a fever. Yet he was too sick to eat. 

Peppina visited her brother every day. He talked to her about his unhappy 
marriage and how difficult Daniela was to live with. Peppina listened to his chest 
and could hear a click and surmised that he had some broken ribs. The doctor was 
called in and he bound Domenico’s chest. Later Peppina checked on her brother 
who complained that the bandage around his chest was too tight. He could barely 
breathe, and the pain was increasing. Peppina cut the binding off and notified the 
doctor of what she had done. She was not afraid of this doctor and somehow knew 
he was not trustworthy. At this time Domenico decided to make out a will. 

Later, this same doctor prescribed something for pain. But the medication 
made Domenico feel even worse; he became disoriented and was taken to the 
hospital in Naples. He remained there for three weeks and during this time Daniela 
refused to tell Peppina what hospital her brother was in. However, Daniela was 
willing to take food that Peppina had prepared in hopes her brother would eat. On 
her return, Daniela would always assure Peppina that he had eaten it. In reality, 
Domenico had refused all food and he died in Naples in July 1935 at twenty-seven 
years of age. He died of a hemothorax, which produced an empyema that became 
a toxic septicemia, poisoning his bloodstream. My Uncle was buried in a common 
grave before the family was notified. 

Daniela was twenty-nine and pregnant with her fourth child when her 
husband died. A baby girl was born and named Domenica. Unfortunately, this 
little girl had developmental problems and was mentally retarded. 

My uncle had left a lot of land and the children did not suffer. The children 
were always well dressed and never wanted for food. Her oldest son, Tony, 
finished the seventh grade after which he found a job picking up new railroad ties, 
putting them on a horse drawn wagon, and delivering them to the railroad station. 
He also transported charcoal made near Rocasicura (southwest of Carovilli). With 
these jobs, he was able to help his mother with some of the finances. 

Young people would often gather in private homes to sing and dance. Tony 
learned to play the mandolin and noticed the girls. In the evenings he would 
serenade them under their windows. Sometimes his friends would ask him to play 
under the windows of their favorite girl. He played in the bar and if they could not 
pay him, they served him wine instead. Many nights Tony would sneak out of the 
window, get on his bicycle, and bike seven kilometers to Rocasicura to visit and 
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play for a few favorite girls. 

Tony remembered the kindness his grandfather Federico Lalli showed them 
when he passed by the house each morning on his way to the cantina. Federico 
always brought sweets for the children. However, Grandfather Federico did insist 
on obedience. When he said something, they had to obey. 


During the war while the Germans occupied the town, one of the soldiers 
passed in front of Daniela’s house, leading some sheep. Daniela was able to lure 
three or four of the sheep to follow her down a curved lane leading into the valley, 
and she dropped them off with a relative who took care of them. During the latter 
part of World War II, when the war was going against the Germans, the Germans 
in town were laying down mines on the road in front of Daniela’s home. Daniela 
took her children to Castiglione, a town within walking distance of Carovilli and 
stayed with a relative, a Giovanni Nuosci. They slept on beds in a storage room. 
They remained there until the Germans were gone. The mines in front of her 
house did blow up and damaged the house. Once it was repaired, they moved back 
home. 

The people who suffered during the war were lawyers, doctors, and the 
upper class as they were not able to grow their own food and there was not much 
money to buy produce. However, few people went hungry. Tony would visit a 
godfather who lived in Pescolangiano. While he was there some German soldiers 
came to the godfather’s house to steal his chickens. Since food was scarce and 
chickens were valuable the godfather quickly offered them wine instead. Enough 
wine can make one forget what’s important and after a few glasses, the Germans 
departed with several bottles, but the chickens were left alone. 


One of the incidences that happened just before the war interested me as I 
had been close to the adopted daughter, Giovanna, of the Feracci family who lived 
close to us. I will enlarge on this in my own history, but I mention this so that 
whoever reads this will be able to see how fanaticism can be brutal. Salvuccio 
Feracci owned a cantina where only men would meet, talk, and drink coffee and 
wine. The family lived above on the second floor. During the time of Mussolini, 
one had to be most careful never to be critical of his leadership. Late one evening 
while I was still living there, some fascists drove to this cantina and threw rocks 
through the windows and barely missed hitting Mr. Feracci with a large rock as he 
sat with his wife in their living quarters on the second floor. This happened in 
1928. 

Just before World War II, one of the cruelest fascists of our town was a Mr. 
Gideone. He along with a few other men took Salvuccio Feracci and stoned him 
so badly that a few days later he died. He and other fanatics would beat the 
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citizens of Carovilli; due to the fascistic government, the citizens had no recourse 
in the courts. Later, Mr. Gideone, seeing that the war was going against Italy, 
moved to Northern Italy and joined the antifascist side. He never returned to 
Carovilli. 


Tony decided to learn to drive 
and went to Pescolangiano to Mr. 
Altieri, who taught driving. There he 
met Mr. Altieri’s daughter, Elena, and 
it was love at first sight. His mother 
had chosen another young girl whose 
parents owned land, but Tony had 
found Elena and “she had what he 
wanted.” He made out an application 
to become a policeman or a border 
guard and was accepted. However, 
once he found out that policemen Elena and Tony 
could not marry until they were 
twenty-eight years old, Tony and Elena decided they did not want to wait that long. 

Their marriage took place on January 14, 1949. A very opportune 
relationship changed this young couple’s lives. The wife of their best man had 
been born in Canada. This young couple was going to emigrated to Canada and he 
promised Tony that he would make an application for him as soon as he arrived, 
which he did. Tony borrowed money for his passage from Aluccio and Peppina, 
his aunt, and was able to book passage. He arrived in Canada in February 1952. 
He began working in a lumberyard in Toronto on March 17th delivering lumber in 
a truck, which broke down quite often. After his deliveries he had to repair the 
truck, he did all of this for $1.25 per hour. 

Later, the friend he was working for hired him as a mechanic. In order to 
save as much money as possible to be able to call for Elena and their baby 
daughter, Bruna, he worked as a mechanic between 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 5:00 
p.m. to 11:00 p.m. he drove a truck delivering wood. 


Elena and Bruna arrived in November of 1952. They lived in a rented 
basement apartment in a home owned by Elena’s cousin. Elena gave birth to 
Domenico on May 18, 1954. The landlord grumbled because they washed clothes 
too often. But when Tony confronted this landlord, he backed off. In the fall the 
basement was damp and little Domenico did not fare well. He was thin and did not 
want to eat. To combat the dampness the temperature was raised. At times, the 
owner would just walk in unannounced and check on the apartment. This action 
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disturbed and angered Tony eventually he decided they had to move. 

Tony and Elena received word that his mother and brother Federico would 
be coming to Toronto, Canada. Domenica was twenty-years old at the time and 
since she was handicapped, would not be accepted into Canada. Therefore, 
Daniela placed Domenica in a home located in Naples before leaving for Canada. 
Peppina wanted to know where Domenica was housed so she could visit her niece. 
But Daniela refused to give her the address. Peppina was in anguish that she could 
not visit this girl. A year after Daniela arrived in Toronto, Domenica died of 
meningitis with no loving family around her. 

In the meantime, Elena’s brother and sister arrived from Italy and the new 
arrivals moved in with Tony and Elena in the small basement apartment. When 
Tony’s mother, Daniela and brother, Federico arrived from Italy, they, too, were 
housed with them. 

Elena took work as a seamstress in order to earn enough money to help feed 
these four extra relations living in the small apartment. Elena and Tony found little 
cooperation from either Elena’s sister or Daniela. While Elena worked during the 
day the two women did little around the house. When Elena arrived home at night, 
she had to prepare the evening meal, clean the apartment and wash the babies’ 
diapers. Monetary relief soon came as Federico found a job driving a cement 
truck, which he held until he retired. After six months Daniela and Federico 
moved to an apartment of their own. Bruno, Daniela’s third son, arrived in 1956, 
and he also found a job driving a cement truck, which he held until retirement. 


There is nothing wrong with these sons of Daniela. They are kind and good 
men, but their mother made their lives miserable; and Tony feels she did a great 
deal of harm. Tony realized early that he had to stand up to his mother and let her 
know that he and Elena had to live their lives 
together without her interference and 
manipulation. 

Federico wanted to get married and 
Daniela thought her sister’s daughter, Liliana 
Rossi, would make a good wife for her son. 
Federico had grown up with Liliana and he must 
have thought of her as one would a sister, but he 
agreed to his mother’s wishes. Pretty Liliana 
arrived in Toronto, a girl of 16 years, to marry 
her first cousin of twenty-four years. Her 
parents felt this was a wonderful opportunity for 
their daughter to live in a country of opportunity 
and wealth. Liliana has been very compliant 


Liliana dancing with Luigi 
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and obeyed her mother-in-law, who lived with them for 37 years. I’m afraid 
Liliana was never given a chance to express her own opinions or make decisions, 
while Daniela lived. 

Liliana and Federico had five children, three boys, and two girls. Daniela 
lived with Federico and Liliana until she became very forgetful and had to be 
placed in a nursing home. After fours year there she died at age ninety in 1997. 

In 1964, Tony left the company he had worked for fourteen years and 
decided to run a Texaco station selling gas and repairing cars and trucks. He lived 
one block from the station. He worked eleven hours a day. When his son, 
Domenic, finished his training in repairing transmissions, Tony built a very large 
automobile body repair and mechanic shop. 

As cars became more computerized, the need for mechanics diminished and 
the cost of machinery to check the computerized parts became very expensive and 
would go out of date every few years. Tony and Domenic sold the business. Tony 
retired and Domenic went into land development and has become very successful 
building custom homes and buildings. Tony helps his son whenever he is needed. 

Elena and Tony sold their very beautiful, large home and have moved to a 
new, spacious, condominium in a new development where most of the neighbors 
are Italian. These two are blessed with very handsome grandchildren. Their 
daughter, Bruna is married to a 
Mr. Monaco who is a hairdresser 
and owns several hair salons 
around Toronto. They have two 
sons and are the handsomest 
young men I have ever seen. 
Domenic is married to Cheryl, 
and they are parents of two 
daughters, Denise and Christina. 
Dolores was married in 1972 to 
Salvino Rizzi and they have two 
daughters, Jennifer, born in 
1975, and Jessica, born in 1983. 
Arthur, son of Tony and Elena 


was born in 1961 and he is on Bruna Nuosci and Tony Monaco Wedding, 1967 
: f ae : L-R Carlo Testa, Giocondo Lalli, Tony Nuosci, Elena 

his own working and living m Nuosci, Bruna, Tony, Anita Lalli Clemente, Bart Clemente, 

Toronto. Debbie, the youngest, _ Pierino Rossi 

is married to Emilio Rossi and they have three children, Alexandra, born in 1991, 


Brendan, born in 1994, and Jacob born November 1999. 
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United States 


The day of our departure for the United States arrived. Zia Peppina and little 
Anthony came to say good-bye. I felt so sad watching as Peppina cried along with 
mother. The two sisters knew they would probably never see each other again. 

Zia Peppina told mother she would not go to the station. She could not bear 
waving at us as the train pulled away. I can still picture Zia Peppina and Anthony 
walking away from our home and not looking back. What a strong and remarkable 
woman she was. Life dealt her many hardships, but she kept fearlessly facing the 
future and whatever it would bring. 

The small train station was packed with people. We were not the only ones 
leaving. Zia Elvira and her daughter, my first cousin Maria, and Mrs. Marietta 
Scarpitti with her daughter, Emilia, were also headed for Akron, Ohio. Mother 
was crying so hard that I became very upset. Mother pulled me onto her lap for a 
moment to reassure me and I begged her to stop crying. Finally, after much 
hugging and kissing we boarded the train for Naples. Zia Elvira’s brother and 
sister, a schoolteacher, came to Naples with us. They were to help us board the 
ship and watch it sail away. 

That evening we stayed at a hotel with an elevator built like a little cage so 
you could see all 
around you when it 
moved. I had never ee 
seen an elevator. I ia my 
was so fascinated by  \ oes eT 
this marvel that I did 
not want to get off. 
After a few days we 
embarked on the ship Saturnia. Since we were in second class, an elderly woman 
shared our cabin with mother, Lidia, and me. She had some trepidation about 
going to live with her son and daughter-in-law. Mother corresponded with her for 
a while after we arrived. 

Marie, Emilia, Lidia, and I would spend the days roaming about the ship. 
One day we found ourselves near the enormous motors propelling the ship. The 
smell of the oil made us ill and we left in a rush. We four girls would sit on deck 
and watch all the different sorts of people strolling by in front of us. I remember 
one young girl who was walking arm in arm with a much older man. I thought of 
my father and wished I could be strolling the deck with him. Later I found out this 
man was her husband and not her father. Sometimes we would stand near the 
entrance of the bar and watch the other passengers inside having a drink. I 
remember the liqueur glasses were very dainty and beautiful; their shape fascinated 
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me. 

The young women wore their silk stockings rolled down to their ankles; I 
had never seen such a thing. Later after I had been in the United States for a few 
weeks, my Aunt Rose explained that this was the custom or style now. At the time 
a popular song had lyrics telling young women to, “Roll them girly, roll them 
down and show your pretty knees.” 

I can’t recall the meals we had, but I do remember disliking the buns and the 
butter. This was the first time I had tasted butter. I had been brought up on slices 
of thick bread spread with olive oil and sprinkled with salt and pepper - now that is 
good. I was sure I would never use butter! 

One night we hit a terrible storm at sea. Marietta Scarpitti rushed into our 
cabin to warn mother to put on our life preservers and prepare us, for the ship 
would surely go down. Mother said, “Marietta go back to bed. If this boat goes 
down, we are going down with it.” Another day Marietta became very flustered, 
confused, and frightened because she could not find her documents and passport. 
She and mother checked the cabin and quickly found them. Everyone was 
relieved. Mother knew that not much time would pass before Marietta would be 
flustered over something again during the rest of the journey. Yet Mother and 
Marietta were lifelong friends. 

After sailing for ten days, we arrived in New York Harbor. Since it was a 
Sunday, we had to wait on board until Monday to disembark. That evening we 
stood on deck and watched the flashing and moving lights of the various 
advertisements. All the buildings were lighted, and this seemed a magical place to 
me. Would Akron be the same heavenly place? Monday morning disembarkation 
began, but we were told that our papers, Zia Elvira’s and Marietta’s were not in 
correct order, therefore we were transported to Ellis Island. 

We entered a huge room and told to be seated. In one corner of the big 
room, I noticed people turning a small wheel and then water would spring out. 
Then the people would bend over and drink from this stream of water. A little later 
I decided to turn the wheel and try to drink. It was my first experience with a 
drinking fountain. While we waited, tea was served along with Melba toast and 
saltine crackers. I had never eaten crackers and toast and as far as I was concerned 
these were not cookies I would eat again. When supper came, we were seated at a 
very long tables, again strange food was served - raw cabbage - coleslaw. This 
was not a civilized way to serve cabbage - who would eat raw cabbage I thought? 
We slept in iron beds in a large room. My bed was against a tiled wall. I still 
remember staring at those tiles. 

Several days later, tags designating our destination were pinned on our 
clothing and we were put on a train. The trip seemed to take forever, and I was 
anxious for it to end and be with my father once again. After twelve hours we 
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arrived during the morning in Akron. Dad met us at the station, I recognized him 
from the photos he had sent us. He hugged and kissed us all. Then we stepped 
into a car and headed for Aunt Rose and Uncle Jimmy’s house. 

Dad’s youngest brother, Uncle Jimmy, was very good-looking with blue 
eyes and light brown hair. He was the most Americanized of the brothers and 
owned an old car. Jimmy was married to Rose Pappano, who was about twenty- 
two years old. Rose had been born in Akron and attended St. Vincent’s School. 
She came from a large family of three girls and four boys. Mrs. Pappano raised 
these children alone after her husband was killed while working on the railroad. 
They were all admirable, hard-working individuals who were sensitive to each 
other’s needs. Aunt Rose and Uncle Jimmy were the first to build a home on 
Tallmadge Avenue on North Hill. Later, Rose’s brothers and sisters also moved to 
Tallmadge Avenue. They were a very close family who supported each other and 
celebrated together. We would live with them for two years. 

As we entered Uncle Jimmy’s house through the kitchen door, the first thing 
I noticed was the stove. I had never seen one before. One of the burners was on 


1929, Akron, Ohio 
Back L-R: - Rose and Elvira 
Front L-R: Marie, Elizabeth, Anita, and Lidia 


and a pot of something was 
cooking away. I knew Mother 
would enjoy preparing meals here 
- she would no longer have to 
build and light a fire before 
beginning her cooking. The next 
amazing thing I saw was the sink. 
With the turn of a lever both hot 
and cold water came gushing out, 
right out of the wall! Imagine, no 
more carrying water in a tina 
balanced on my head. We were 
shown the long living room with 
an Oriental patterned rug, 
upholstered furniture, and ferns at 
the two windows, a fireplace, and 
a crystal chandelier. Even the 
stairs were carpeted! We toured 
the house, and we were shown our 
bedroom in the finished attic, a 


double bed that Marie, Lidia, and I would share. We all thought my Aunt Rose 
was a true Signora with all these luxurious conveniences. 

Dad had a small portable victrola, which he would wind up and play one of 
his favorite records the aria “E Lucevan le Stelle,” from the Opera “Tosca” by 
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Puccini. Many years later this opera became one of my favorites. He had about 
six records mostly all opera, this was something new for my father as in Italy he 
would not have had access to music, not even from a radio. 

Lidia, Marie, and I must have been in the way a lot as we were always being 
told to “Go out and play with the pigs,” - something we had never done in Italy 
before. We just sat on the porch for a while since we had not been successful in 
finding the pigs. The word porch sounds very much like the word pig (porco) as 
pronounced in our Italian dialect, but it was many months before we learned the 
difference. So, we sat on the porch looking for pigs and waiting for our dinner. 
Dinner was served at noon and when we were called in for dinner, we ate ina 
carpeted dining room with yet another crystal chandelier. I was so impressed but a 
little uncomfortable in what seemed to me a fairyland. I can’t remember what we 
ate, but I do remember gazing at a bowl of fruit in the middle of the table. What 
was that long, yellow thing, I had never seen a fruit like that before. It was a 
banana; someone informed me and asked, “Would I like to taste it?” I nodded and 
a small piece was given to me, but the mushy texture and benign taste did not 
appeal to me, so my Dad finished the fruit. 

The basement of Uncle Jimmy’s house had a half bath, but the most amazing 
machine was there, too - the washing machine with the wringer rollers, to wring 
the clothes of as much soapy water as possible before going into the wash tubs 
filled with clean rinse water. In the summer, the washed clothes were taken 
outside and hung on the clothesline. In the winter, the clotheslines were hung in 
the basement. Mother and Zia Elvira could use this washer. My mother must have 
thought she was in heaven, no more walking down to the river and washing our 
clothes on a rock! 

Years before, Uncle Jimmy had written to Grandmother Elisabetta about the 
electric broom he had bought Aunt Rose. I could not imagine what an electric 
Pom was ne anes € our first dinner Uncle Jimmy took out the Hoover sweeper and 

ae * Pass plugged itin. The noise and inflation of the Hoover 
™ bag frightened me - now I knew what an electric 
broom was, but I wasn’t sure it was such a marvelous 
thing! 

Later, we all went to see the home Uncle Fiore, 
Maria’s father, was building, about half a block down 
the same street at 471 East Tallmadge Avenue. The 
home would be completed around Christmas. This 
home was an exact copy of Uncle Jimmy’s house. 
We went upstairs to the attic as the men were talking, 
I looked up at the sky and saw this huge gray cigar 
shaped “thing” moving slowly through the sky. I 
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asked Dad what kind of a huge bug that was. The adults laughed and reassured me 
that it was not a bug, but a dirigible. This land seemed to be full of wonders and 
no wonder the Italians called this country “Santa America’, and everyone wanted 
to emigrate here. 

The first week we were inundated 
with Italian visitors inquiring about their 
families and friends back in Carovilli. So, 
Aunt Rose said she would wait before 
enrolling us at Forest Hill School - about 
three and a half blocks from the house. 
Finally, Monday came, and Aunt Rose 
took us to school. Here we were three 
little Italian girls, I was eight years old, 
and Marie had turned seven on the day we 
landed, Lidia was 6 and the only words of 
English we had learned were hello and 
good-bye. At the time there were no special English as a Second Language classes 
to help us make the adjustments. While we couldn’t speak English, we were also 
not supposed to speak a word of Italian to anyone. But I believe children are very 
pliable when put into a new situation. We had to learn quickly or else fail slowly. 
Our first-grade teacher was so kind and tried her best to communicate with us. 
Marie and I were entered into the first grade. Lidia was six and put into the 
kindergarten class that first year, but she ended up repeating it as she became a 
chatterbox in class and only spoke Italian. 

Not only did we stick out as new immigrants without a word of English but 
also our clothing made us look so different from the other students. Our dresses 
and stockings were wool and homemade, not store bought. Our thick stockings 
went above the knee, which looked so old fashioned, but it was the pink, blue, or 
green color made them really stand out. Back in Italy, we had been so excited 
about our new clothes, we never thought they might bring us ridicule in our new 
home. 

That first day at recess, Lidia decided school was over and she went home. 
Aunt Rose had to bring her back to school for the afternoon session. The first 
week of school posed many problems for us: we looked different and couldn’t 
understand what we were being told, we even had a problem getting around the 
building as it seemed so large to us. In the morning we entered the school by the 
side entrance facing Ranney Street. However, at the end of the day when school 
was finished, we were let out through the front entrance. This confused us, and we 
weren’t sure which direction was home. So, we waited until all the children had 
left the school and then the three of us walked back into the school and retraced 
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Forest Hill School, Akron, Ohio 
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our steps to exit on “our side” of the building. 
Mother had bought us some slick green raincoats and of course, these were 


bought a size too big so they would fit us for a long time. My slicker was so large 
that my hands were hidden in the long sleeves. One morning because rain was 
threatening, we put on these green raincoats buttoned up and walked to school. 
What a sight we must have been. We arrived at the door of the school and found it 
locked. All the doors were locked so we trekked back home. We had not 
understood our teacher’s announcement of a teacher’s meeting in Cleveland and all 


of the Akron Public Schools would be closed. 


In 1928 the families who had immigrated from Carovilli to Akron decided to 


start a club where a un meet and socialize, play cards, have parties, and even 
Ke a play bocce ball in good 


weather. The three Lalli 
"eee eau ra “brothers were charter members. 
“9 A small building on Olive 
Street, near St. Thomas 
Hospital, was deemed a good 
‘s place to meet, so they rented 
this building until enough 
money was saved to build a 
Seed place of their own. This 
8 y 8 meeting place became a center 
pO : "= @ not only for the men but also 
£ oe their wives and families. 
° . : Wedding receptions, Christmas 
parties, and various celebrations were held there. Most people did not have 
telephones; therefore, these happy events were looked upon with great anticipation. 
The Christmas celebration was one Lidia and I looked forward to. The small band 
of children was given a box of hard candy while the adults would dance and catch 
up on the personal news. While young Lidia and I looked forward to the 
Christmas party and other celebrations. When we entered our late teen years we 
stopped going, much to mother’s consternation. How could the Italian boys notice 
us if we did not attend? 

The grocery store was a revelation. There were so many products available 
in the one store including an array of fresh fruits, vegetables and fresh meat. The 
little store back home was so limited. I remember one day in Carovilli mother 
giving me an egg and asking me to walk carefully to the store and barter for an 


egg’s worth of black pepper. This would never occur here. 
In January, Uncle Fiore, Aunt Elvira, and Marie moved to their new house, 
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Lidia and I then had the attic to ourselves. The bedroom Uncle Fiore and Aunt 
Elvira had used was then turned into a kitchen for us. Since there was no sink in 
the room, we obtained our water from the bathroom. Mom and Dad bought a stove 
and a cabinet to hold dishes and supplies. They also purchased a table, chairs and 
an icebox. Having our own kitchen must have been liberating for both Aunt Rose 
and my mother. Maria had to adjust to living with Uncle Jimmy and Aunt Rose, 
sharing their home for the first two years in America. 

Christmas came and we celebrated alone. I missed the religious festivities of 
Carovilli. We did not have a tree and I don’t remember any decorations or 
presents. Mother did prepare a dinner that was like a Sunday dinner, but that first 
Christmas seemed very lonely and lean to me. 

On June 17, 1930, our brother, Anthony Federico Lalli was born. Tony was 
named after our two grandfathers: Mother’s father, Lonardantonio, and my Dad’s 
father, Federico. I thought Tony was beautiful. Lidia and I delighted in him. Aunt 
Elvira and Aunt Rose also gave birth that year. Carmel Eleanor was born to Aunt 
Rose and Elizabeth was born to Aunt Elvira. Marietta Scarpitti, our close friend, 
also gave birth to a son. 

When Tony was born mother wrapped him in swaddling cloth. Maria had 
woven the cloth in Italy and brought it with her to America. The white cotton was 
woven into a strip about six inches wide by six feet long. She would start 
wrapping at the baby’s shoulders and wind the cloth around him binding his arms 
to his sides. The tight wrapping continued right down to his feet. Tony ended up 
looking like a beautiful little mummy with his enormous and expressive eyes 
peering out from the cloth. 

Mother felt this was the only way for Tony to have a straight back, which 
she had done to me and Lidia in Italy. However, she noticed that here in America 
swaddling was not done, even Aunt Rose did not swaddle her daughter Carmel. 
Free of this bondage, Carmel developed into a beautiful and normal young woman. 
This was a powerful example to Maria who thought the old ways were best. But I 
noticed when my brother Fred was born in 1933, Maria did not swaddle him. 

While we were living with Aunt Rose, her sister Conzy Sassano and her 
husband began building a house next door to Aunt Rose. They moved in with their 
four children. One weekend they all went on a picnic and left a tricycle outside. I 
had never been on a tricycle before, so I cycled on that small tricycle from the 
house to Ranney Street all afternoon. That was the first and last time I was on any 
cycle: bi, tri or otherwise. 

The summer of 1930 was a very hot summer; mother would put Tony in the 
highchair, and she would ask me to fan his face because the heat bothered him. As 
he grew, Lidia and I marveled how cute he was. Mother and Dad were so proud of 
him. When she visited some of her friends on North Hill, she did not mind 
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carrying him in her arms. 


Christmas was approaching and I was much more aware of how this holiday 
was celebrated here. I asked mother for some money to buy gifts; she gave me 
fifty cents. Some adult must have taken me downtown. I bought an amber glass 
water pitcher for mother, a pair of socks for Dad, a purse for Lidia and a small toy 
wheelbarrow, filled with chocolate kisses for Tony. I was so excited; I could 
hardly wait to see the expression of the faces when they unwrapped my gifts. I had 
safely hidden them until Christmas. 

One morning, a week or so before school closed for the holiday, Lidia and I 
were walking to school when a small truck piled with Christmas trees was coming 
down Ranney Street. It slowed down to make a left turn onto Tallmadge Avenue, 
and I just prayed that a tree would fall off the truck. No sooner had I hoped than 
one did fall out onto the street. Lidia and I picked it up and hid it under Mrs. 
Appleton’s bushes in her side yard and we proceeded to go to school. The whole 
morning passed so slowly! As soon as lunchtime came, I rushed out and ran to 
make sure the tree was still there. What joy - the tree was still safely hidden. We 
took this small tree home full of the Christmas spirit. Dad made a stand for it, and 
we put it in the attic. Mother bought some icicles and decorative bulbs, but no 
lights. This was our very first Christmas tree. Lidia and I thought it was beautiful 
- we were becoming Americanized. 


Some old ways were more difficult to change than others. Maria believed 
young girls should be raised in a specific fashion beginning at an early age. When 
I was four, I was given a small thimble and started to learn embroidery. By the 
time I made my holy communion at age seven, I had embroidered my slip and 
pants. I learned knitting and would knit my wool stockings to the ankle and then 
mother would finish the foot. I was taught to cook, sew and clean as all properly 
raised Italians girls should be taught. Mother made sure we learned all these 
domestic tasks. 

On arriving in America, Mother was shocked to see girls wearing makeup 
and smoking. She even knew of girls who went out on dates without a chaperone. 
Mother had concerns about the influence of the more permissive American culture 
on her two daughters. This was not going to be the way for her two daughters. For 
us, she had imagined a nice Catholic boy from a good Italian family respectfully 
asking permission to court and then to marry Lidia or me. There would be no 
dating without a chaperone. My mother quickly understood this was not how 
things were done in America but found it difficult letting go of her traditional 
ways. I was not even allowed to date until after I graduated from high school. The 
first two years of college I had few dates and after each of these Mother would be 
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waiting up for me to come home. In contrast Lidia could date at sixteen. She was 
very cute and became quite popular. I am unsure whether I wore mother down or 
she really did adopt a new attitude. 


I was young then and these concerns of mother’s were of no importance to 
me. I was nine and childhood would last for years. My main concern was learning 
to speak English without being self-conscious. The children in the second-grade 
classroom would laugh when I mispronounced words or used words not in the 
proper sequence. I knew this was something I had to endure, since getting an 
education was very important to me. 

Another of mother’s great concerns was the icebox. The icebox was made 
of wood. In the top container was placed a big block of ice; below were shelves 
for perishable food. Under the box was a removable receptacle to catch the water 
as the ice melted. Since our kitchen was on the second floor, she was forever 
watchful that this pan was emptied often so that water would not drip onto the first 
floor, which would have been Aunt Rose’s kitchen. 

Mother asked me to scrub the kitchen floor one day and this was always 
done on hands and knees. I did it. When I came close to the carpeted hall to clean 
the last couple of feet of the linoleum, I moved in such a way that my foot hit the 
bucket and knocked it over. The soapy water drenched the carpet and steps. I was 
so frightened that I had ruined the carpet forever. Mother rushed up and began 
soaking up the water from the carpet scolding me all the while she was wiping up. 
Aunt Rose was not very happy either. 

We received a letter telling us that Grandmother Elisabeth had died of 
pneumonia - she was sixty-three years old. I can still see Uncle Jimmy and how 
devastated he was by the news. He had left home at age sixteen and had never 
returned for a visit. He seemed lost and sad. Later I went out and found him in the 
garage leaning against the car and tears running down his cheeks. I quietly left. 


In the spring of 1931, Dad decided to build a house on 825 Ranney Street. 
He also wanted to live close to his brothers, Fiore and Jimmy. A horse was used to 
help dig the basement and some of Dad’s friends came to help by using picks and 
shovels. Dad could not afford a brick house, so just the front porch was bricked. 
Dad hoped that later he would have enough money to brick the house, but this 
never happened. Dad and Uncle Fiore laid the concrete floor in the basement. 
Uncle Fiore’s job at the Goodrich Company was doing cement work. He did a 
great job in our basement, working fast and thoroughly. Dad could hardly keep up 
with his brother. 
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The house was of single 
.“] building material construction, it cost 
© Dad about five thousand dollars to 
~ build. The attic was plastered and the 
“stairs leading to it were very wide. 
wy The house had hard wood floors. The 
back bedroom had a gas pipe and an 
opening for a possible stove flue and a 
' water pipe for a sink. This was done 
in case we ever had to rent some 
rooms. Just before Thanksgiving we 
moved in. Mother and Dad bought a 
‘ secondhand bed for us and later a 
secondhand bureau, a Maytag washing 

machine - which mother had until the middle 1970’s, and an oval copper boiler to 
boil white clothes. In the basement near the deep washtubs was a low three-burner 
stove, 20 inches off the floor, to hold this copper vessel. Dad had the room under 
the porch lined with wooden shelves to hold the canned jars of tomatoes, string 
beans, zucchini, fruit, etc. In the winter it was so cold in that room that we could 
get Jell-O to firm up in there. We had no furniture for the living room or dining 
room. 

This was our very own home. I felt we had moved into a palace. This was 
so much larger than the three-room home we lived in Carovilli. I felt so fortunate 
and happy. The house on Ranney Street had a simple and neat appearance from 
the street, there were few flowers in the front, but everything was well kept. 
Though from the back yard it was obvious that an American family did not reside 
in the house. In the back of the house was a small area of grass were Mom had her 
laundry lines and Dad planted a pear tree in the middle for fruit and shade. It did 
not last long as a pear tree as Dad experimented with grafting. Soon the single tree 
bore not one but three fruits: pears, red apples and yellow apples. It was not only 
an excellent producer of fruit, but the many grandchildren enjoyed climbing 
amongst its branches. Dad tried to beautify this area by building an octagonal 
structure out of concrete. He had intended to make a water fountain, but this never 
happened. Instead, it was filled in with soil and flowers were planted surrounding 
a statue of the Virgin Mary. 

The small grassy area was separated from the rest of Dad’s garden by a fig 
tree. Figs were not really grown in Carovilli as the plants took up too much time 
and the summer was not hot enough. Luigi nurtured this plant until it grew taller 
than himself. While growing a fig tree was not unusual for an Italian, growing one 
in Northeastern Ohio was. In order to protect it from the freezing winters, Luigi 


825 Ranney Street, Akron, Ohio, photo taken in 2013. 
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would dig a long and deep hole and then carefully bend the branches into the 
space. He then buried the entire plant with soil and mulched it for the winter. In 
springtime he would carefully remove the protective covering and wait anxiously 
for the warm weather to bring it back to life. He did this up to the last year of his 
life. Now, when I see figs priced so high in the supermarkets, I remember how 
much we enjoyed the delicious and plentiful figs from Luigi’s tree. 

Beyond the fig tree was the main garden and it was planted with many types 
of vegetables. Dad would plant lettuce, string beans, peppers, zucchini, cabbage, 
and corn. He also planted several types of tomatoes and some basic herbs such as 
parsley, basil and oregano. He and mom tended the garden. The produce that did 
not enrich our table was canned and preserved for the winter. At the end of each 
season Dad would be sure to gather and dry seeds for the next year’s planting. 
After drying the seeds, he would carefully wrap up each type in a bit of paper and 
tie it up with a piece of string or an old rubber band. Each packet was labeled in 
his distinctive printing and put away until he unwrapped the packet for planting the 
following spring. 


My Mother had the most prolonged and difficult adjustment to the language. 
She continued to speak Italian with Aunt Rose and her friends and wasn’t forced to 
learn English. But once we moved into our own house on Ranney Street this 
changed. Mother would have to interact with people other than Italians. Lidia and 
I were using English much more frequently, and so slowly, mother learned enough 
English, but she was never very comfortable with the language. 

Moving to our own home was not all difficult for my mother and she never 
thought life was better back in Carovilli. She took great pride in her gas stove and 
running water. These saved so much time and labor she was able to accomplish 
much more during her day than she had in Italy. 

Maria wanted to make food taste good and always asked friends for recipes 
she liked. She learned how to preserve fruit and vegetables so the shelves in the 
cold storage room were always laden with jewel like displays of produce. She 
loved being in her modern kitchen and always welcomed us to work with her. 
Lidia and I were encouraged to bake what we liked so we made cakes, cookies or 
pies. Maria really gave us the freedom to experiment in the kitchen. My favorite 
treat was having doughnuts just before Lent on Fat Tuesday. Some of my relatives 
would come together at our home for a little feast of doughnuts and sausage. My 
mother made the most delicious doughnuts I can remember. She used a recipe 
learned in Carovilli using flour, sugar and eggs. She kept the proportions just right 
so the dough would remain soft. She fried the dough until golden and a bit crisp 
then sprinkled white sugar to finish them off. The doughnuts were served with 
fried sausage, hence the term Fat Tuesday. My grandson Andy must be like me as 
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he doesn’t like cake but always asks for fried bread dough instead. 
The Depression 


Our arrival in America coincided with the arrival of the great depression. 
We landed in September of 1929 and a month later the stock market collapsed, and 
the depression began. The economy worsened slowly but as it turns out we were 
luckier than most, Dad kept his job for a couple of these years. Dad was only 
working three days a week but felt lucky to be working at all; many were losing 
their jobs. My mother wanted to pay the house off as soon as possible. Luigi and 
Maria worked hard to pay off the mortgage on the house and become debt-free. 
Dad was still working at the Quaker Oats Company, but he felt they treated their 
workers badly. Mr. Stake, one of the supervisors, was a demanding man who 
treated his workers with great disdain and condescension. It was hard for Dad to 
submit to this treatment; he had been his own boss while farming his plots of land 
in Carovilli and he did not understand this approach. 

When Dad decided to join the union, he faithfully attended the meetings 
hoping the union leaders would help ameliorate some of the working conditions. 
“The company doesn’t give a damn about the workers so you’re just wasting your 
time,” my mother told Luigi. But Dad persevered hoping changes would come 
about but the economy worsened, and Mr. Stake began firing workers. He started 
with those who had joined the union and Dad was one of the first to go. 

The management of Quaker Oats looked upon union members as spies. 
When the time came to downsize at Quaker Oats, many of the union members 
were laid off. Dad was one of those. Dad rarely became angry. He was 
compassionate and understanding. If I ever criticized someone, even though the 
criticism was justified, he would say, “Oh, Anita, he is just a human being.” 
However, if anyone ever mentioned his former boss, Mr. Stake, from the Quaker 
Oats, all of Dad’s bitterness as a result of his experience working under that man 
would surface! 

Mom and Dad were able to pay off their mortgage in 1932. One month 
later, Dad lost his job and began eight years of unemployment. While money was 
tight after this at least they did not have to worry about a house payment. To make 
money Mom and Dad rented two rooms on the second floor. One room was set up 
as a kitchen and the other a bedroom. To accommodate the renters, Lidia and I 
moved up to the attic that Dad had finished. Having renters added greatly to our 
own comfort, the seventeen dollars rent they paid us was just enough to cover the 
cost of coal to heat the house each month. 

We were all very conscious of ways to save money. Lights were always 
turned off unless it was absolutely necessary to have them on. Dad cut our hair, 
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mended our shoes and looked after all the household repairs. We were always glad 
when mother went downtown as she always brought home a bag of penny candy. 
Mother always waited for the sales at the department store and then she would 
check the remnant bin for fabrics to fashion into our clothes. One day she returned 
home with a Sunday dress for me, while it was new it was also a size 12 and way 
too large for my small frame. I was not pleased with her find but mother assured 
me she could alter it to fit. We also received clothes from Mrs. Crano who lived 
about a block away. She would pass along the pieces of clothing her daughters 
were no longer wearing. Again, mother would do her best too make these fit. 
Passing along used clothing went even further when we would ship boxes over to 
Carovilli. While things were bad in the U.S., we knew it was much worse back in 
Italy. There everything we sent was reused yet again! Even shoes were 
refashioned to fit the foot of a new owner. 

In the early 1930’s Dad bought a tool at Sears and paid $2.00. At home he 
realized the tool would not be strong enough to do the job he had purchased it for, 
so he wrapped it up then put it away with the intention of returning it to Sears. 
Seven years later he found the tool and decided to try and return it. The salesman 
was puzzled when faced with a tool, seven years old that looked brand new, “But 
why did you wait seven years before returning it?” Dad simply replied, “I was 
busy.” 


Our meals during the Depression were greatly enriched by my father’s 
vegetable garden during the summer and the winter as Mother had learned to 
preserve the extra fruit and vegetables. I remember vegetable stews were a staple, 
sometimes these would be thick and opaque with potatoes and other vegetables. 
Other times a thin broth was interrupted only by transparent slices of onions and 
carrots or perhaps a scattering of string or dried beans. When we were flush the 
stew might be further enriched by the addition of my mother’s Italian meatballs. 
She made these the same way she had been taught in Carovilli. Soft breadcrumbs 
were seasoned with salt and pepper, freshly chopped parsley, some grated cheese 
and then mixed with a small amount of finely chopped meat, either beef or pork, 
two or three eggs would bind the mixture together which was then shaped into 
small balls the size of a walnut. The meatballs were first browned in a bit of pork 
fat and then they were added to either the stew or a rich tomato sauce. Mother and 
Dad rendered their own pork fat for cooking. This was kept in a large crock. 
Olive oil was used for salads where the taste would be best appreciated. 

Tradesmen would come calling every week and often their wares were less 
expensive, so we got to know them. Mother bought eggs from an Italian man who 
came around every week. At twelve cents a dozen they were cheaper than store 
bought eggs. A Sicilian man arrived in an old truck selling fruits and vegetables. 
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When Tony was a child, he would let mother know,” The Sissy man is here.” I 
wonder if the Sicilian understood this childish misunderstanding. 

When mother bought a chicken, she would buy a live bird as it was much 
cheaper and fresher. She would then kill and dress it. Every part of the bird was 
utilized, and nothing was wasted. The feathers were used to make pillows even the 
feet were used to flavor broth. Another meat Mother bought cheaply was beef and 
pork lungs, these were cooked in a tomato sauce, and we certainly ate it all without 
complaint. 

To further economize mother would buy some staples in bulk. Hundred 
pounds sacks of flour and large gallon drums of olive oil were delivered to the 
house by Mr. Cianciola whose store was on Cuyahoga Street and remains there. 

I am sure my parents went through many anxious times. Each of them 
worked hard at the tasks necessary to keep our home clean and happy. I saw 
many, many families who were much worse off, for many reasons I felt so 
fortunate and blessed. We were children who felt loved and protected no matter 
what was happening outside our door. We understood the situation in Italy was 
also difficult. When we had grown out of our shoes and clothes, they would be 
packed up and sent over to friends and relations in Carovilli. Everything was used, 
the cobbler would cut down our old shoes and re-sew them to fit another person. 
While they must have looked funny, I know whoever had them was grateful just to 
have a pair of shoes. I even sent a raccoon coat to my friend Giovanna, thinking 
she could spread it over her bed for warmth. I later learned she wore the coat 
constantly. My relations were quite upset the luxury had been sent to a friend and 
not family. 

A dear friend of Mom and Dad’s, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Silvester had a home on Lookout Street. They 
owed eight hundred dollars on their home but were 
not able to finish the payments. He was a 
shoemaker, but not much money was coming in. My 
parents were not able to help them, so the bank 
reclaimed the house and they moved to a very old 
home on Thornton Street near Saint Mary’s Church. 
Mr. Silvester had his repair shop in the front part of 
the house and the family lived in the back rooms. 
They lived there until the late 50’s. This was not a 
desirable place to raise their two girls and a son, the 
house was in a rough neighborhood, but it was all 
they could afford. 


Giovanna Feracci, Carovilli, 
I believe Dad had the most difficult time Italy 
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coping with the Depression. During this time men were robbed of their self-worth 
and pride. Men who were only forty years of age were considered too old and 
were passed over for employment. Instead, younger men were chosen because 
they might have more energy and fewer personal demands. 

For young girls graduating from high school this was a very difficult time to 
try and make their way into the world. Jobs were scarce at best and employers 
could have their pick of a large pool of applicants. Ifa secretarial job opened, 
women young and old would line up to apply. Rumor was that brunettes did not 
need to apply, as blondes were always preferred. 

Though Luigi was no longer employed he continued working. He mended 
our shoes, cut our hair, planted a vegetable garden, and he made us a desk out of 
discarded apple boxes. Lidia and I used this desk throughout our education. Lidia 
still has this desk in her bedroom today. Often, Dad was asked by friends to do 
odd jobs for them, especially if the job needed a woodworker. Dad loved working 
with wood and always accepted these jobs. To prepare himself, Luigi built a small 
wooden box to carry the tools he would need and then would walk to the various 
homes where he had work. Many people were not able to pay but he completed 
the work anyway. He saw they were struggling under financial hardship, and it 
was his natural inclination to help. Rosaria Paolucci, a relative of mother’s, 
believed Luigi was a saint to help so many. She told my mother what a lucky lady 
she was to have such a man for a husband, I wonder if Maria thought it was lucky 
to have a man always helping others for no pay. 


There was one mystery of the depression we were not able to solve for many 
years. The Great Depression resulted in many unemployed men roaming the 
country looking for work and in need of food. We couldn’t understand how the 
hobos would come directly to our house to ask for food and never stopped at other 
homes on our street. Mother would always share what she could. She prepared 
them sandwiches, fried eggs, made coffee, etc. I saw big men going through our 
garbage can, which was difficult for me to observe since I knew there was little to 
scavenge there. Many years later my brother, Tony, learned that hobos had special 
signs which they would engrave on telephone poles directing them to homes where 
they might be given something to eat. 


In 1932, my brother Tony was two years old. He contracted pneumonia and 
was very ill. As days went by, there was no improvement, so Dr. Kramer came to 
the house to check on him. The doctor gave me a glass syringe and a needle to boil 
for twenty minutes. With this he would inject the needle into a lower lobe of his 
lung and drain the fluid accumulated there. This procedure was very difficult for 
me to watch, but watch I did while Tony cried. Mother seemed traumatized - she 
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knew Tony would die. There came a day when the fluid in his lungs became too 
thick and would not come through the needle and Tony had to be hospitalized at 
Saint Thomas Hospital, about two miles from our house. While home, Tony had 
stopped eating. No matter what mother prepared, he refused. On entering the 
hospital, the nurse, Lucy Crano, who lived a half block from our home, would 
reassure mother that Tony was eating his meals. Mother was incredulous. Lucy 
told me he was being force fed, I felt I should not tell mother, so I didn’t. 

Dr. Kramer and Dr. Hoyt decided an operation might save Tony. This little 
two-year-old was operated on. Between two ribs an opening was made so that a 
tube could be inserted, and the lower left chest could be drained. He slowly 
healed. Mother went to see him twice a day. Many days she walked the two miles 
to St. Thomas in order to save bus fare. A pall descended on our house. At times I 
went to the hospital with mother. When we approached the window to the 
children’s ward, we had to stand out of sight. Hospital policy disallowed visiting, 
a policy that cut down on children crying and disturbing the flow of work. Nurses 
did not care to cuddle children back to normal. I observed one nurse giving Tony 
some chocolate milk. He could barely sit upright as he was so weak. The nurse 
did not help support his back so he could sip his milk. This lack of compassion for 
his physical condition enraged me, but I could say nothing. Parents were not 
allowed to visit with the children. Tony did not see any member of the family until 
he came home after fifty days in the hospital. He knew one of his nurses, Lucy 
Crano. His arrival back home was one of the greatest days in our family. I felt 


pure joy. 


A Mr. Henton, an electrical engineer, at Ohio Edison asked Dad, Uncle 

Fiore, and Uncle Jimmy to work for him in Boston Heights Township on Old 
_ Route 8. He wanted a house on 
Fey = fourteen acres of land he and his 
wm wife had bought there. His wife, a 
very proper lady from Boston, 
Massachusetts, had a Tudor house 
designed for this project. The 
Henton’s decided to build a home 
large enough to house their four 
daughters and one son. (Note from 
Rebecca, the house is located at 

BEL Sm ra Bee ot 6651 Olde Eight Road, Boston 
Mr. Henton’s home built by Luigi, Fiore, and Jimmy. Heights, Ohio 44264. From 
property tax records in 2020, it 
appears that the house was extensively renovated in 2005) 
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Most people could not afford to own a telephone. We had our first phone 
put in late of 1943, so I have no idea how Mr. Henton found the names and 
addresses of the Lalli brothers. He must have contacted the Lalli brothers in the 
fall of 1932 or early 1933. The three brothers agreed to work, and they would each 
earn 25 cents an hour. Fiore and Jimmy had jobs, so they were able to help only 
during their free time. Uncle Fiore, Uncle Jimmy and Dad drove Uncle Jimmy’s 
old car to the site and began digging the basement with pick and shovel. The 
location for the foundation was on glacier rock so the men had to remove many 
boulders to further construction. It was back breaking work but had to be done in 
order to set the foundation. 

The basement was dug but Mr. Henton’s financial resources must have 
diminished for he stopped the work on the house. However, Dad continued to 
work off and on for Mr. Henton. He completed various kinds of carpentry work 
and he cleared land for a tennis court. Mr. Henton had Dad plant fruit trees and 
cleared the land. He planted many birch trees along the future driveway. The 
house was to be built about 200 feet from old Route 8. Luigi also planted an 
orchard for Mr. Henton. Dad put in plum, apple and pear trees along with many 
berry bushes. 

Since Dad was out of work, he was happy to do any work Mr. Henton asked, 
at 25 cents an hour. Since Luigi did not own a car - never owned one - Mr. Henton 
would pick Dad up and take him to Boston Township and leave him there to work 
until he picked Dad up in the evening. Many nights Dad did not come home until 
very late, and I could not fall asleep until I heard Dad come in the house. Even 
though I knew this off again on-again employment was necessary, I simply hated 
the erratic hours Mr. Henton would arrive to pick up my father. Many nights Dad 
did not get home until eleven p.m. or twelve a.m. During the cold winters I felt 
this was cruel and unnecessarily hard on my father. 

Two or three years went by before Mr. Henton decided to restart building his 
home. With the rains and passage of time, the soil that had been dug fell back into 
the basement and had slowly refilled itself with the dirt my Uncles removed 
several years earlier. It had to be re-excavated before building recommenced. Mr. 
Henton began collecting old telephone poles, hardwood floors, doors, windows and 
other scraps from homes that were being demolished expecting Dad to use these in 
the construction. Dad spent many hours carefully scraping paint or varnish off 
before he was able to install them. 

Slowly through the years the house began to take shape. Even though Dad 
was not a stonemason he completed the basement walls and faced the bottom story 
of the home’s exterior with rock found on the site. Dad labored hard climbing up 
and down a ladder many times with each rock, trimming off small bits in order to 
make a particular stone fit. It is truly a one-of-a-kind home. The house took 
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seventeen years to build. I believe the Henton’s moved into their new home in the 
early 1950’s. (Note from Rebecca, Mr. Henton’s obituary states that he and his 
family moved to Boston Heights in 1948.) 

Years later when Dad died in June of 1971, Mr. Henton came to our home to 
visit with mother, he left his hat which my brother Tony later returned to him. Mr. 
Henton died at 94 in 1980. Lidia and her husband Tom went to the funeral home. 
They returned feeling that despite what our father had done for them, the Henton 
family had no idea who Luigi or the Lalli family was. 


In late 1932, a Mr. and Mrs. Di Maio came over to see if they could rent two 
rooms in our house. Mother and Dad thought this would be a financial help. The 
seventeen dollars a month rent would just cover the cost of coal used to heat the 
house each month. The Di Maio’s had the kitchen and bedroom on the second 
floor while Lidia, me and the Di Maio’s six-year-old daughter, Nora Marie, moved 
to the attic to sleep. Mr. Di Maio, Sam, was an architect. While living with us he 
designed St. Anthony’s Church located on Mosser Avenue in Akron. 

After the Di Maio’s left for a larger apartment, two other families lived with 
us. Next was a couple, Jenny and Carl Lastoria, Angela Dea’s son, moved in with 
us and stayed for four years. Mother asked them to move when Jenny contracted 
tuberculosis as this is very contagious. Jenny went to a sanitarium for two years 
but left healthy and was fine the rest of her life. When the Lastorias moved out, a 
Mr. and Mrs. McCall moved in. Since renting the rooms helped us out, we never 
minded sharing the house. Plus, these were nice people to know. 

One night in November there was a lot of commotion downstairs. My 
mother had gone into labor. Jenny Lastoria attended mom, but a midwife also 
came to the house. Upstairs, Lidia and I could hear our mother’s moans and cries. 
We felt so awful for her and could not sleep. Eventually Jenny came upstairs to 
tell us we had a new baby brother. Our second brother, Frederick Mario or 
“Freddy” was born on November 23, 1933. He was simply beautiful with big eyes 
and curly hair. He became everyone’s sweetheart. Lidia and I adored this baby. 
He was absolutely beautiful in our eyes. 

Girls were important to Fred from a very early age. He had a girlfriend 
named “Peanuts” when he was eight-years old, and he would go and visit her on 
Zeller Avenue. Mom and Dad were afraid he would never settle down and prepare 
himself for his life’s work. 


In 1936, President Franklin Roosevelt was instrumental in passing the 
Workers’ Progress Administration, W.P.A. The unemployed men were put to 
work fixing roads, bridges, constructing brick roads. Even artists were hired under 
this worker’s scheme to decorate the inside of public buildings. While many 
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looked down on the W.P.A. and what it created, for us and many others, it was a 
Godsend. People were able to work and feed their families. 

I remember one evening before the W.P.A. came to be. I went to the 
basement to pick up something for Mother and as I descended, I saw Dad sitting in 
front of the furnace just lost in thought gazing at nothing and looking very sad and 
depressed. The scene frightened me. In my own small way, I sensed the 
hopelessness and the depression that seemed to envelop him. The W.P.A. spent 
8.5 billion dollars and aided 15 million people. 

Schools were closing all over the country because the local community 
could not support them with such a diminished tax base. I recall Mrs. Schaffer, my 
eighth-grade teacher, told me at times they were paid just five dollars per month. 
Akron, Ohio was the only city in the country where the teachers continued working 
without pay. The Akron schools remained open because of the teacher’s 
generosity. 


As in Italy, different seasons brought different chores. Late summer was 
such a busy time in our house: canning and preparing for winter. By fall, our fruit 
cellar shelves were filled with canned vegetables and fruit. Mr. Henton would give 
Dad some fruit and we made pies. Mother canned as much as she could. Some 
years Dad made root beer for us and regular beer for himself. But so many times 
the beer bottles would burst that Dad decided not to waste his time. He had made 
wine for several years. He soon realized he didn’t drink much wine at all and 
stopped making it. 

November was the time for rendering pork fat for cooking. We also made 
sausage. Pork butts and casings were purchased in preparation for this important 
procedure. The meat was ground then seasoned with salt, pepper and fennel seeds. 
Then the casings were stuffed with the seasoned meat. Two sawhorses were set-up 
in the cold fruit cellar on which clean broom handles laid parallel to each other. 
The sausage was looped loosely over them to dry for about four weeks. Then the 
sausage was cut into three to four-inch pieces and put into sterile jars. About half 
an inch of liquid pork fat was poured into the jars and the lids were tightened 
down. The jars were then inverted so the fat eventually solidified on the top which 
protected the sausage from possible spoilage. Finally, the jars were lined up on the 
shelves in the fruit cellar for consumption during the winter. 

Spring-cleaning was an absolute necessity, coal furnaces produced particles 
of soot, which came out of the heating ducts and through the chimney. When 
walking outside in the winter our faces would be covered with soot and the inside 
of our nostrils would turn black. The sink and bathtub were peppered with little 
particles of soot. The walls, window shades, curtains and woodwork had to be 
washed down every spring to remove the layer of soot. 
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The lace curtains were washed and dyed ecru so the soot wouldn’t be so 
obvious. They were then stretched on a frame the same size with sharp nails every 
inch to hold the edges taut. The curtains were stretched, dried and re-hung each 
spring and then again in the fall. 


Mother helped supplement the income during the thirties by making all our 
clothes. She even cut and made the boy’s trousers. Tony and Freddy always 
looked well dressed. Mother would go to a tailor shop downtown on Howard 
Street and would buy short pieces of very good fabric that the tailors could not use, 
and they would sell it to her at a discount. 

One of the most vivid memories of my youth was the preparation for the 
weekend. All our work had to be completed by Saturday afternoon as Sunday was 
a day of rest and Maria and Luigi insisted on attending the 7:30 am mass at St. 
Martha’s (St. Anthony, the Italian Church was too far for them to go). It seemed 
God wasn’t at any of the later masses, but I suspect they attended the early one as 
most of their friends were there. 

On Saturday Lidia and I first had to dust downstairs. Then we would 
dismantle the gas burners, soak and then scrub them. In summertime we would 
also wash the windows. Once these tasks were completed the most important work 
remained, dessert. We had to bake a cake, a pie or cookies for possible visitors 
who might drop in either Saturday or Sunday. All this had to finished by one or 
two o’clock Saturday afternoon. 

Very few of my parent’s friends had cars so we wanted to make the two or 
three mile walk worth the effort. When visitors came, my parents greeted them 
with sincere delight. Upon their arrival, I was to make Italian coffee and then 
serve it to the guests. Our godparents, Maria and John Flask brought their 
daughter Violet. They arrived from Warren, Ohio in their car. They always 
seemed to bring extra joy and sunshine to our home, and we took great delight in 
their visits to Ranney Street. 

In addition to attending the early mass my parents had to listen to the radio 
and watch some television. We had acquired a radio in 1937 and Sunday was 
Maria’s favorite day of programming. First, she would listen to the Italian hour 
with the music and narrative in her native language. Her favorite selections were 
the polkas. Then she would listen to the Hungarian and Polish hours not 
understanding the language but enjoying more polka music. After they purchased 
a television, they never missed the Lawrence Welk show, they loved the music and 
watching the couples dance in their bright costumes. 


In 1940, I graduated from North High School and that summer I went to 
McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania to manage the household for my high school 
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history teacher, Miss Zoé Mason. I was to clean, cook, do the shopping for her and 
her two sisters. In 1850 Zoé’s father had built a home of handmade brick that she 
loved very much. Every summer she returned to her homestead and spent her time 
in the gardens. She hired me to do the housework so she would be free. I was 
entranced with the house; the large dining room with a wood burning fireplace in 
it, which she wanted a fire going for breakfast and dinner. Her sister, Celia Barton, 
came to stay at various times during the summer and there were innumerable 
guests. The work was especially hard after a weekend when guests departed, and I 
had to wash as many as seventeen sheets. There weren’t enough beds, but many 
visitors would sleep on the large, wrap around porch in the summer. I would put 
everything back in place right after their departure. When I think back it does 
seem like a mo - work for a young woman but somehow, I managed just fine. 

: 5 ' i= This was a pivotal 
experience in my life, for 
it gave me a window into 
an educated American 
family’s life and interests. 
This was 1940, a 
presidential election year, 
» and Franklin Roosevelt 
was running for president 
for the third term, 
therefore, the talk 
throughout all the meals 
centered on politics and 
| history. This was very 
1954 Luigi and Maria with their grandchildren. stimulating forme. My 
Back: Luigi, Mark Schlosser, Anita Schlosser, Maria, Marc family was Democratic, 


Clemente, John Clemente, Janet Schlosser and Zoé Mason was 


Front: Paul Schlosser, Christine Schlosser, Anne Clemente, Becky bli or I 
Clemente Republican. She simply 


despised Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who wrote a daily column that appeared in the paper. Zoé and her sister 
would tear Eleanor’s ideas apart. This was a wonderful education, but I remained 
a Democrat! Zoé informed me of President Roosevelt’s affair with beautiful Lucy 
Mercer. 

The last few weeks of summer were spent at the summer home of Zoé 
Mason’s sister Celia Barton. She and Professor Barton, who was the curator of the 
Hayden Planetarium in New York City, drove us to Deer Island, Maine. I 
continued to cook, clean, and enjoy these dear people who enjoyed life and 
learning! This experience for an Italian immigrant girl was invaluable! 
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After many years of struggling through the Depression, the end came in the 
form of a letter. In August, a letter arrived from Mother letting me know that Dad 
secured a job at B.F. Goodrich Tire Company. This meant Dad brought home 
good, regular money. I was so happy that for the entire the day I seemed to float. 

Zoé and I returned to Akron three days before college began. I had earned 
forty-five dollars for the whole summer, which paid for the eighteen hours of 
classes I carried my first semester at Akron “U.” I applied for a job on campus to 
earn money for the next semester. I worked in the Dean’s Office for a year, then 
for the Sociology Department, and the last place was the college library. I earned 
forty cents an hour, and these campus jobs paid for my education for the four 
years. In the spring of 1942, I met Bart Clemente. He was in Pre-Med, and I 
found out he lived about six blocks from my house. I shall write in greater detail 
of my experiences in my own history later. 


In 1941, Mother studied to receive her citizenship papers in a basement 
room at Forest Hills School. She had to learn the makeup of our government. 
Tony would often go and make faces at his mother while she was trying to study. 
She went to the courthouse for the exam and passed with a perfect score! 

My Uncle Fiore’s daughter Maria - we call her Marie - received scholarships 
to Oberlin College and the College of Wooster in Ohio both highly regarded 
colleges with excellent reputations. Marie received this scholarship on graduating 
from North High School in 1940. Her father, Fiore, didn’t feel he could afford to 
send her. I believe Marie was shortchanged by this decision. Marie’s life would 
have been entirely different. Not many Italian immigrant young people graduating 
from high school were bright enough to receive scholarships to Oberlin College. I 
do believe Uncle Fiore could have afforded to send Marie to Oberlin, but he had no 
understanding of the value of graduating and the exposure one of the best colleges 
in the country would have provided his daughter. He felt secure in making the 
decision that the University of Akron was good enough for Marie. She graduated 
from the University of Akron and became a Spanish teacher. Marie taught at 
Buchtel High School for many years. Marie wrote about her life in Memories of a 
Long Time Father. | have included her story. 

A second daughter, Elisabeth Lalli was born in 1930 and became Uncle 
Fiore’s delight. He had not had the privilege of seeing Marie grow up, for he left 
Carovilli when she was one year old. He took walks with Betty, as she was called 
and would buy her ice cream cones and watch with fascination her expressions as 
she ate the ice cream cone on a hot summer’s day. Betty was the first girl I knew 
to go to Girl Scout Camp. Aunt Elvira had a difficult time combing her hair when 
she came home, for Betty had not unbraided her hair the entire time she was at 
camp. 
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Betty attended North High and Kent State University, majoring in Math and 
received a master's degree in Math. She fell in love with Robert Meneffee, who 
was a student at Kent State. They were married; Bob attended Ohio State 
University and graduated with a Doctorate in Education. Upon completing his 
studies, he began teaching at the University of Maryland. Betty and Bob have 


three children: Michael, Nancy, and Martha. Betty and Bob have retired in 
Sarasota, Florida. 
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The Last Years 


For my family, Dad having a steady job meant it was possible for him to 
indulge in this love of working with wood. His love for wood was extraordinary. 
He would check wood planks, assess their condition, grade the wood, and put it 
aside for a possible piece of furniture. The basement was Dad’s favorite place. 
There he was the happiest building furniture. Dad needed more space to dry the 
timber and keep his pieces while in various stages of construction. The basement 
was too small for this so he decided to build a garage, despite the fact he didn’t 
own a car and couldn’t even drive. His brother Fiore helped him put down a 
cement foundation and construct an American style garage with an upper floor to 
dry and store his wood. This worked well for Dad as the new space provided him 
ample storage for his many projects and a nice dry space to dry seeds for his 
vegetable garden. 

Several years later the garage was used to store Fred’s automobile while he 
served two years for the army in Korea. Fred had carefully parked his car in the 
garage making sure it did not obstruct the access to the second floor. For some 
reason after one-year Dad was sure he could drive as it couldn’t be much different 
from a mechanical sweeper he drove at the Goodrich. However, when he started 
Fred’s car, it instead of going backwards out of the garage, the car plowed forward 
into the back wall. Mother ran outside with the sound of the accident afraid of 
what had happened to Luigi. He was unharmed but was never allowed behind the 
wheel of a car again. 


In my mind’s eye, I can still see Dad sitting at the kitchen table eating dinner 
with mother and his four noisy, talkative children. Dad eats slowly with great 
satisfaction and internal equanimity. He pays no attention to the noise but quietly 
enjoys every bite of his well-seasoned food. He gently picks up a pear admiring its 
color and smooth shape only then does he peel and cut it into wedges. He eats the 
wedges of juicy pear with a morsel of homemade bread: his expression registers 
delicious. Dad notices his children leaving the table, but he won’t be rushed and 
takes his time finishing his meal. 

Dad kept working at the Goodrich Company and in 1959 he retired. My 
siblings and I thought Dad would be lost without the daily routine of work and 
home. Much to our surprise he began to work in the basement making furniture. 

The twelve years he lived after retirement were some of the happiest in his 
life. Creating was very important for him and he took quiet satisfaction when an 
item was completed. He built many pieces of furniture and other useful items out 
of wood and almost all remain in the family as treasure. Troy Lalli has two chests 
of drawers Dad built for him. Tony and Donna have a solid cherry credenza, 
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which he finished for them while they lived in Hiram. I have two chairs; one built 
for Mother to use while sewing at the Singer Sewing Machine. The seat lifts to 
store sewing supplies. The other is a ladder-back chair with a rush seat, which he 
would use in the living room. All of us have a piece or two of the furniture he 
made that we treasure. The pieces remind us of our most gentle and kind father, 
who put so much love and care in each piece he made. 

In 1969 we 
decided to have a 
surprise party for 
Mom and Dad’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 
We had a tent put up 
in our back yard. 
Their closest friends 
and relatives came. I 
do believe they 
enjoyed it. Bart took 
movies of the 
a =—<~ occasion. When I 
L. ay — — eV) view that movie, my 

Luigi Lalli and Maria Lalli, fiftieth wedding anniversary party. heart warms up and 
sadness flows over me 


for most of the happy, laughing people have all gone. 

When Becky was to be married, I asked Dad to make an armoire for her, 
which he did, but as he was working on it, he said, “I’m getting old. I feel weak 
and I’m not sure I will be able to finish it.” Slowly he finished it - a lovely piece, 
but very heavy to move-it’s built to last a thousand years. Becky was married in 
August 1970 and Dad looked fine. He enjoyed the wedding and the relatives. At 
the turn of the year, he began complaining that his stomach did not feel right. I 
wanted to make an appointment for him to see a doctor, but he would not consent. 
He was sure that this condition was just old age. 

Easter of 1971, he and mother were at our house to celebrate the feast. Tony 
noticed Dad’s condition. As I looked at Dad, he seemed to have shrunk and his 
skin was loose. Tony decided immediately that Dad would go to the Cleveland 
Clinic to be examined. I was so relieved when Dad consented to go. X-rays 
showed there was a growth, and a date was set for surgery. Dad came through 
surgery in good spirits. They found a cancer in the lining of the stomach. Tony 
said Dad could live many more years. We were overjoyed to have this kind, loving 
man around for a while longer. 

Mother had been ill and didn’t feel she should visit Dad and instead wrote a 
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letter in Italian. Here is a translation of the letter I took for mother to dad around 
the end of May 1971: 


Luigi, how are you - are you a little better? I hope you will be allowed 
to come home Sunday. I pray you are well. I believe Tony and Donna are 
returning Saturday. 

Fiore came to cut our grass. Do not worry about anything it is enough 
that you are better. Today Fiore is helping to straighten out Jim Harbison’s 
porch. Many people are inquiring about your condition. 

I always think of you and hope you will return soon in good health. I, 
whose mind is filled with thoughts of you wish you the best - kisses. 


Lalli, Maria 


One day Lidia and Tom were visiting Dad at the Cleveland Clinic when 
Lidia noticed fluid coming out of his incision. She alerted the doctor on the case. 
Tony and Donna had gone out of the country to give a week’s worth of lectures. 
The doctor in charge decided to re-operate and found that the pancreas was 
involved. After the second surgery, Dad’s condition worsened. Tony believed dad 
would not come out of this since pneumonia had set in. I went to say good-bye to 
him, but my own emotions overwhelmed me. I reassured him that Mother, who 
was not well was staying with Bart and me and that I would see him again. [| still 
believed in Heaven in 1971. The most painful episode for me was his writing 
something on a piece of paper and we could not understand the writing. We would 
mention what it might be, and he would shake his head. Dad had a tracheotomy 
and was not able to talk. The inability of ours to understand what he wanted to say 
to us during his last day or two of life has disturbed me ever since. 

On the seventh of June 1971 we were sitting around the dining room table 
chatting with mother, Josephine, and Adolf, when Tony and Donna came in to tell 
us that Dad had died. Mother started to cry and our miniature poodle, Tina, 
jumped on Mother’s lap trying to comfort her. 

Dad’s death affected me very deeply. I went through a very anxious and 
depressed time, lasting almost two years. I believe I tapped into a depressed 
feeling I must have felt when I was two-years old, and he left for the U.S. I feel 
blessed to have had Luigi Lalli for my father. 

After a few weeks, mother went back home to her own house for the day and 
then Bart would pick her up on his way back in the evenings. This arrangement 
worked for a short time but then mother wanted to stay at her own home. Janet, 
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Lidia’s daughter, who had married Clark Hosick, agreed to move into Mother’s 
house and make the three upstairs rooms into her own apartment. Mother moved 
her bedroom into the dining room. This arrangement pleased Mother and relieved 
us knowing that someone was living with her. I shall always be thankful to Janet 
for having moved to Mother’s home. 


A year and a half after Dad died, we began noticing Mother’s memory was 
failing. She was forgetting her medication and was not watching her diet. On 
August 1973, Mother came to stay with Bart and me while Janet, Clark, and their 
best friends across the street decided to go on vacation together for two weeks and 
we decided that mother would not return to her own house when Janet returned, 
but she would stay with us. I asked Lidia if she would take Mother over for a year 
or so starting the first of January 1977. Mother acclimated to the change. In 
November of 1977 Mother’s blood sugar level was too high and her doctor 
hospitalized her in order to stabilize her diabetes. She was in the hospital about 
five days and was to go home the next day. I went to visit Mother and we were 
sitting chatting when she said, “My head does not feel right. I think I better get 
back into bed.” I helped her, stayed a little longer, and when I noticed she had 
fallen asleep, I left. The next day she had a stroke. Mother did not talk or 
recognize us, however, when she saw Paul Schlosser, she brightened up. I wonder 
if she thought she was seeing one of her son’s as a young man. 

Lidia and I established a routine. I would go to the hospital and help feed 
mother her lunch and Lidia would stop on her way home from work to feed her 
supper. The morning of December 2, the weather was very bad, and the Tallmadge 
Parkway was very slippery. I was extra careful driving to the hospital. When I 
arrived in Mom’s room the nurse was rushing out as I approached her bed. I 
noticed Mother’s face was flaccid. I touched her face, and she was still warm. I 
stood there for a few minutes and through my tears looked down on this woman, 
my Mother, who had had so much energy and could accomplish so much in a day. 
Here was my mother who had loved unconditionally, had given of herself to her 
husband, her children, and friends in need. The grandchildren had loved her and 
were always excited to spend a night or two at their grandmother’s. I know they 
carry many treasured memories of both Maria and Luigi. 
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A Father for All Time 

Anthony F. Lalli, M.D. 

Given as a eulogy at Luigi Lalli’s funeral mass 
June 10, 1971 


A somewhat rotund and happy man he was. Alone at times with his own 
thoughts and plans but relaxed and at ease with life. He was loved and loving, 
respected and respectful, accomplished in his own way. Neither did he reach for 
greatness, nor did he grasp it in the common sense. His family, home, and work 
sufficed. He had his garden; he admired a straight piece of wood, a finished bit of 
furniture, a plant well-tended, a fig grew for him where none should grow - these 
were the bits and pieces of his life. We shall all remember how respectfully and 
lovingly he ate an apple or a pear, and with what curiosity and respect he examined 
a chair or a new tool. He was self-sufficient, needing and asking nothing of us. 


A man brought his saw for sharpening, because he could do it. Another 
asked him to mend a tool, because he could do it. A granddaughter asked him to 
build a puppet stage, because he could do it. We all asked him for help and love, 
because he could do it. 


This then was a man who rose above the common herd of men in a quiet and 
self-effacing way. By his rules and by his plans he was enormously successful. A 
rare man he was who left a rich and honorable heritage grasped tightly by us all. 
He lived his life to a full and happy measure and ended his life quietly without 
complaint, loved and admired by all of us. 
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Grandpa Lalli 
By Anne-Marie Clemente 


We walk in twilight 

In your right hand 

you hold my small grasp 

The left holds your memories 

of work unappreciated 

of home built by hand 

of garden sowed with patience 

of furniture made with love 

and a family that grows in your tenderness. 


We walk slowly, firmly 
down the street 

to the playground 
where my brother and I swing 
and you watch 
appreciating the small 
details of us. 

Those parts that keep 
us all connected 

never letting go 

Even beyond the grave. 
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Memory of Luigi Lalli 
By Bart Clemente, son-in-law 


To say Luigi Lalli, my father-in-law, was a simple man would be true but 
not completely accurate. Simplicity has the ring of virtue, and of being 
uncomplicated. But I must really say more as to who he was to me. He was 
gentle, an infinitely kind man who spoke softly not given to hyperbole but spoke to 
the point, after much thought. This characteristic manifested itself in his personal 
life and in his private avocation, namely the craft of making fine furniture. Mind 
you, this was in most part self-taught. This vocation avoided him because at the 
age of eight, his father needed him on their farm to help eke out a living. Luigi in 
retrospect thought he might have been allowed to learn a trade that would distance 
him from the land and allow for a formal education. 


He was fastidious and exacting in his work with wood. To watch him 
examine a piece of wood or lumber with loving care and at the same time his mind 
in deep thought engineering the fate of that wood to new architectural heights. 
Perhaps, if allowed when young to be apprenticed to a Master cabinetmaker then 
his task would have been as a Professional. His inventiveness saw him through to 
the next phase and all this was his- giving himself a sense of accomplishment. He 
feared no job. 


During the great depression, without employment, he never abandoned his 
family. He worked many jobs and his moral and ethical being gave his family a 
sense of security and comfort. 


This man was for me truly noble, and I am easily able to call him,” A Prince 
of a Man”. 


The years of darkness receded and then when hope emerged there was a 


personal sentiment of approving his awaking inner strength and fidelity to self and 
others. Truly a loving and kind gentleman whom I loved. 
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Maria Lalli 
By Cynthia Lalli, granddaughter 


Given as a eulogy at Maria Lalli’s funeral mass 
December 2, 1977 


Like the hub of a wheel, she is our center: she guides us through our lives, 
and with her strong, soft hands she has smoothed the troubles from each of our 
faces; and has pointed the way for each of us to walk. 

Her happiness was found in little things: things that were really done for us. 
Making noodles and pizzelles, frying peppers and sewing nightgowns. Always 
wanting us to eat, and since it was to a table of love that she beckoned, we always 
came. Once there, there was more than any of us could consume in a lifetime. 

There was truth and honesty, a strong love of life and all that it contains, and 
always, always gentleness. It is this gentleness that shone from her eyes and 
showered on all of us, and it is this gentleness that we will all carry with us: it will 
be our family trait and the guiding force of our lives. 

She was always sad to see us leave, now it is our turn. But she is still the 
hub of our wheel, and she will continue to lead us along her path of kindness and 
gentleness for as long as we wish to follow. 

Her path is long and full of beauty and the knowledge of love - I think we 
will never find its end. 
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Luigi and Maria’s Children 


Fred Lalli 

I don’t recall Fred ever going through a period 
of not liking girls. When he was sixteen, Fred worked 
at a local drugstore and then at an automobile body 
shop on Tallmadge Avenue. He saved his money and 
was able to purchase a Chevy convertible so he could 
escort his girlfriends in style. 

Fred graduated from North High School in 1952 
and attended Kent State for two years. He volunteered 
for military service and was sent to Korea. He served 
for two years in a military advisory position and 
special services. When a lieutenant left for the U.S., 
Fred filled his position in engineering working with 
the Korean military group in Teague. When he 
returned, he went back to Kent State. At the same 
time, he worked at the B. F. Goodrich Company apprenticing in the aerospace and 
instrumentation division. Fred graduated with a degree in Business 
Administration. 

At a wedding of his best friend, Joe 
Pescazi, he fell in love with Bobbie Swank, 
sister of the bride. The “men folk” in the 
family would drool every time Bobbie entered 
aroom. She resembled Zsa Gabor, blonde hair 
and statuesque, just as beautiful as the actress. 

In 1962 Fred bought a duplex in 
Cuyahoga Falls and he and Bobbie were 
married. This pleased Mom and Dad as the 
young couple would be living within a few 
miles of Ranney Street. A very cute baby boy 
was born named Troy, the first male Lalli 
grandson! 

Fred decided to leave the Goodrich 
Company. Dad felt sad to see Fred leave a 
large company and sacrifice his seniority. 

Fred accepted a job with New York Air Brake 
Company, in Kalamazoo, Michigan. This proved to be a wise move. A few years 
later Goodrich closed Fred’s division and all the men lost their jobs. 

In 1966, Autumn was born in Kalamazoo. She was the pride and joy of 
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everyone, especially Fred. In 1970 Fred was employed by Phillips Industries and 
was moved to Chester, South Carolina. A few years later, hearing that Phillips 
might close the division in Chester, Fred left the industry and went into business 
for himself. He bought a liquor store, a candle factory, and later a restaurant called 
the Cork and Barrel. 

Bobbie taught school and later decided to obtain a Master’s in counseling. 
She is a counselor in one of the public schools in Chester, South Carolina. About 
five years ago they bought a home in Beaufort, South Carolina, where they flee to 
for some peace and quiet. They rent the home for most of the year. Fred also 
invested in property in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

In 1984, Troy graduated from Furman 
University with a degree in biology. He decided to 
go into business on his own restoring vintage cars. 
He has been very successful doing this. In 1992 he 
married Susan Caldwell, a very conscientious first 
grade teacher. They have two very active, cute boys: 
Hunter Troy born June 9, 1994 and Hayden 
Caldwell, born March 1996. In September of 2000 
Troy and Susan were blessed with the birth of a baby 
girl, Maria Lalli. She has dark hair and dark eyes cy 
and has a more serious disposition and looks like her Troy's family 
great grandmother Maria Lalli. L-R Hayden, Susan, Maria, 

Autumn graduated from College of Charleston Hunter Troy, 2017 
in 1990 and married Paul Scott Atherton. They had a lovely little girl called 
Mason, born August 1992. Unfortunately, they 
divorced. Autumn and Mason are now living about 
three blocks from Bobby and Fred. Autumn is now 
working for a computer company. On July 14, 2001, 
she married Fred Castles III an engineer working in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


a or 
Autumn's family 
L-R Autumn, Mason, Fred, 2017 
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Fred and Bobbie, 2020 


Anita, Fred, Lidia, 2019 
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Tony Lalli 


Tony Lalli, an excellent student 
graduated from North High School on 
June 1948 and attended the University 
of Akron for one year. He then 
transferred to Hiram College as he 
was attracted to their method of 
teaching. Six weeks of school were 
devoted to one subject only. Every 
six weeks students began another 
subject. One therefore, was 
engrossed in studying one subject at a 
time. Tony enjoyed this very much. 
He remained in Hiram for two years 
in the Pre-Med Program. Bart helped 
convince him to apply for medical Donna and Tony, Wedding Picture 
school after three years of college since 
he had already covered his pre-med requirements. The University of Chicago 
Medical School accepted him in 1950. So began his thorough enjoyment of living 
in the International House and the experience of learning medicine. This was one 
student who regretted his formal studies coming to an end in 1954. 

In the June of 1951, an oppressive sadness descended upon us again. While 
Tony was in his first year of medical school at the University of Chicago, he began 
spitting up blood and the doctors there realized that one of the lobes of his left lung 
was infected. Lidia and I knew about his condition, but Tony did not want Mom 
and Dad to know until the doctors decided when to operate. Tony was determined 
to complete his first year of medical school by taking his examination in 
physiology and the next day he went into the hospital for surgery, he spent his 
twenty-first birthday in hospital. Bart and I were living with my parents at that 
time while Bart was in his residency training at Akron City Hospital. Bart and Dad 
took a train to Chicago to be there for the operation. The left lower lobe of his 
lung was removed. Mother was working as a seamstress at Lang’s, a men’s 
clothing store. She decided she would be better off going to work and keeping 
busy altering men’s suits, then waiting nervously for a phone call from Bart and 
Dad. When the call came that the six-hour operation was finally over, I called 
Mother at work, and she finished the day with greater ease. Some teachers from 
North High School called during the day to check on how the operation was 
progressing. He had been well liked by many of his teachers. 

After graduating from medical school in June of 1954, he went to Toronto 
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General Hospital for a rotation. He then decided to go into pediatric surgery. In 
1955 he applied and was accepted at Sick Children’s Hospital also in Toronto. 
There he met this lovely and sweet nurse, Donna Brown, who became and still is 
the love of his life. Tony also found that the sight in one eye was affecting his 
depth of vision and the doctor suggested he go into another specialty. While still at 
. Sick Children’s he learned that 
i] Hiram College was searching 
| for a student physician and the 
town also needed a doctor. 
Undaunted, he proposed 
marriage and they were 
married within a few days. We 
were delighted with this union. 
We had met Donna a few 
months before and we were 
very comfortable with her. I 
don’t know how she felt being 
in a very Italian household. 
Tony practiced for two years 
and made many friends among 
the college professors and town’s people. Donna seemed very comfortable there; 
their first child was born October 18, 1956, Cynthia, a brown-eyed beauty. 

Tony applied for a residency in radiology at the University of Chicago and 
was accepted July 1957. The training lasted three years. Tony enjoyed the 
challenges of radiology. While in Chicago, another daughter, Alison, was born in 
1959 - a born charmer! Eventually he became one of the radiologists at the 
University of Michigan Medical School. They built a home there and made many 
friends. 

In 1965, Tony and family went to Italy for three weeks so that he could give 
some lectures on his basic research on the kidney. He had written a book on this 
subject (Essentials of urography, 1967; his second book was The tailored urogram, 
1973). After these lectures they went to Stockholm, Sweden so that he could take 
courses on needle biopsy of tumors and other radiology techniques. Donna and 
Tony view this as a great experience living in a foreign country for six months. 

In 1969 Tony accepted a position as a radiologist at the Cleveland Clinic and 
moved to a lovely home in Shaker Heights. We were all pleased with this move 
for he and Donna were living so near Akron. Mother and Dad were delighted. 
They would become acquainted with the two beautiful Lalli grandchildren. 

In 1978, Tony and Donna were traveling in Ireland, a county they enjoyed. 
As they were walking in Corofin, County Clare they met Jerry O’Conner, who was 


Tony and Donna, 1979 
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building some new homes at the edge of this small town. He and Donna 
contracted for a home to be built for them. Since Tony’s retirement, they spend 
their winters in Corofin and their summers in Niagara-on-the-Lake. (I’m a little 
ahead of the history.) Donna, who had been a nurse, decided to become a librarian 
and after her Master’s, she worked for a while at Laurel School- a private girl’s 
school in Shaker Heights as a librarian and as a physical education instructor. 

Cynthia played the flute and after graduating from high school, decided to 
attend the New England School of Music in Boston and graduated after four years. 
She was accepted at Girton College, Cambridge, England for a Master’s in Music. 
Once this was completed, she realized there were very few positions available in a 
good orchestra. The dilemma - what to do? Cynthia remembered that she had had 
excellent grades in the sciences. Medicine would be the answer. Cynthia was 
accepted at the Medical School in Cambridge, England, however, she had to take a 
year refresher course in the sciences in London, which she aS 

Cynthia had met a young scientist from g 
Australia who was connected with Girton College 
and did research in crystallography. In 1982, with 
her preliminary science studies in London 
completed, she and John Davies were married at a 
beautiful, intimate, wedding in Shaker Heights. The 
happy couple returned to Cambridge where she 
began five years of medical school and continued 
with a four-year residency in family practice. She is 
now working with a medical group. Olivia, born 
March 16, 1991, their first child, is now eleven years 
old and Anthony, born October 8, 1992, is nine. 
These two are the joy of Donna and Tony and their 
more liberal Aunt Alison. These two children attend 
private school. 

Alison graduated from Laurel and attended 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minnesota, majoring 
in Liberal Arts. After graduation, Alison worked for 
the pharmaceutical company, E.R. Squibb and Sons as a detail person for nine 
years. In 1988, while attending a funeral in Ann Arbor, Alison fell madly in love 
with a six-foot, handsome youth of Swedish ancestry - Rick Wilson. Alison had 
bought a small home in Hudson, Ohio several years before and this is where they 
set up housekeeping. A home came on the market they could not refuse, big 
enough for Rick to stretch in with about two acres of land, which Alison is slowly 
turning into garden and a corner next to the house is being prepared to feature a 
Japanese garden with a pond. Alison has decorated and painted many of the 


Cynthia Lalli Davies, John 
Davies, 1982 
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rooms. She has a knack for the 
arts, gardening and cooking. She is 
one fearless chef. She credits her 
love of cooking to the summers she 
spent with her grandparents, Lidia 
and me. We tried to teach her how 
to roast peppers, make pasta and 
fresh ricotta. 


Alison and Donna 
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Lidia Lalli 


Lidia graduated from North High School in 
1942 and decided to go into nursing. She began 
her training at City Hospital. Lidia borrowed 
$150 from Rose Crano, a close and dear friend 
who taught school and lived a half block away. 
This saw Lidia through her training. In the fall of 
1943, The Cadet Nurse Corps put all the nurses in 
training in Uniform - skirts and blazers and paid 
them fifteen dollars a month. The last six months 
of training each nurse received twenty dollars a 
month. By this time, we were at war with 
Germany and our government needed all the 
nurses in training. By the time Lidia finished her 
nurse’s training, the war was over, and she did 
not need to serve. 

Lidia became a very dedicated, cheerful, iia 
and caring nurse, much loved by many of her “« 
patients. Her good looks, big black eyes, and . 
outgoing disposition have been a great asset in Lidia Lalli and Tom Sehlossek ae 
her work and her life. Lidia fell in love with Tom 4, 1945 
Schlosser, who had graduated from North High 
School in 1941 and attended the University of Akron. They met at a young 
people’s program held at St. Martha’s Church, it was a mixer. Tom approached 
Lidia and asked her for a dance. Curiously, he had a baseball bat in his hand. 
Lidia quipped, “Do I get hit if I don’t dance with you?” 

Tom tried to volunteer early in the war but was refused as he lacks rear 
molars. “I guess they were picky when it started,” Tom says. Eventually he was 
drafted and in May 1943 began training as a soldier. In October he was first sent 
to Africa, then on to Italy and France. In October of 1944 Tom was sent home as a 
result of his wounds. 

Lidia and Tom were married on August 4, 1945. This is Lidia’s birthday, so 
it is a doubly happy day for her. What a lovely couple they made. This has been 
an exemplary union and they have been blessed with six lovely and successful 
children. When the children were old enough Lidia went back to nursing at City 
Hospital. She worked from three p.m. until eleven p.m. I’m sure this was a 
struggle for her and Tom. Tom worked in the office at General Tire Company. In 
the evening, while Lidia was at the hospital, Tom would oversee that schoolwork 
was done and books were read. 
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Lydia and Tom had six children, four girls and two boys. Janet Louise 
Schlosser, born January 15, 1947, attended Kent State for two years. In October 
1970, Janet married Clark Hosick and lived with Maria on Ranney Street. Janet 
gave birth to a lovely baby, Kirstin Anne Hosick, January 15, 1976. Her marriage 
to Clark ended in divorce later in 1976. She has worked in the Credit and 
Accounts Receivable departments of Martin Wheel for the past eighteen years. 
Kirstin attended the University of Akron and majored in Criminal Justice and 
Political Science. She worked for her father, Clark Hosick, who runs the American 
Indian Center and is back in school studying for a business degree and working for 
Chicago Title. 

ae Marie sss was born nao 3, 1948 and graduated from St. 

s PE RUSAe SANG | Mary’s High School in 

ne oo we Ke 1966. She entered nurse’s 

training at Akron City 
Hospital’s School of 
@ Nursing, the Isabelle 
& Firestone School of 
Nursing. A more 
dedicated nurse would be 
hard to find. Anita 
married Frank Stefan, Jr. 
in 1969. They have a 
lovely daughter, Jennifer 


Lidia and Tom Schlosser and Family 

Back L-R: Paul Schlosser, Nancy Nahas, Tom Schlosser, Janet . 
Schlosser, Mike Serdinak, Anita Schlosser, Mark Schlosser, Lidia Lynne. In 1976 Anita and 
Schlosser, Pam Wertenberger, Mick Ulichney, Christine Schlosser Frank were divorced. In 
Front L-R John Serdinak, Kirsten Hosick, Jennifer Stefan 1980 she fell in love with 


Michael Serdinak, and they were married. Michael is a hardworking, problem 
solving, humorous plumber, who is much sought after. Michael and Anita raised a 
son, John, from Michael’s previous marriage, who completed four years in the Air 
Force. John is now living and working for Akron Brick and Block. 

Jennifer, Anita’s daughter, graduated from Cuyahoga Falls High School and 
attended the University of Akron for three years. On August 26th, looking like a 
dream princess, she walked down the aisle of St. Bernard’s Church to marry 
Vincent Parker. Vincent, who spent some time in the Marines, is now employed at 
Cartwright Heating and Air Conditioning Firm. Their first child, Rachel, was born 
June 18, 1999. 

Christine Schlosser was born June 26, 1951. Bart and I felt privileged when 
asked to be her Godparents. Christine, also talented in art, decided to become a 
schoolteacher. She graduated with a Bachelor of Arts in Education from the 
University of Akron in 1973. Christine fell in love with a very talented artist, 
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Michael Ulichney, who graduated with a Bachelor of Fine Arts from the University 
of Akron in 1974 and a Master of Fine Arts from Kent State University in 1977. 
They were married May 23, 1975 and are now the happy parents of Max 
Christopher, born August 2, 1981 in Akron, Ohio and Justin Michael Ulichney, 
born January 27, 1983 in Akron, Ohio. 

Max is enthralled with art. He was able to draw a circle when he was just 
one year old and would go to bed clutching a crayon. He and his dad are busy 
visiting art schools to decide which place will give Max the freedom to delve into 
his own creativity and develop his own style. Max graduated from Hudson High 
School in 2000 and currently attending the Columbus School of Art and Design. 
Justin worked at the Hudson Library while completely his high school, also at 
Hudson. He enjoys sports and has an excellent sense of humor. He graduated high 
school in the class of 2002 and will begin classes at Kent State University this 
autumn. 

Paul Schlosser, born May 4, 1952, attended St. Joseph’s Elementary School. 
Walsh Jesuit High School was Paul’s high school of choice and he worked at 
Kroger’s grocery store to pay for his tuition. In 1973, he graduated from the 
University of Akron with a B.A. in Psychology and a minor in Sociology. He had 
continued to work at Kroger’s to pay for his college. Paul is employed by Mitsui 
and Co., Inc. (Import and Export Co.) since 1975. He enjoys running and has 
participated in many marathons, including the Boston Marathon and Marine Corps 
Marathon in Washington D.C. He has been running for twenty-five years. 

While in college, Paul fell in love with pretty Nancy Nahas, who had 
graduated with a B.A. in English. On May 11, 1974 Nancy and Paul were married, 
and she worked for seven years for a national shopping center developer and owner 
of the Cleveland Indians. While raising two sons she worked part-time for various 
companies. She is presently working part-time for a law firm. 

The older son, Kyle Jordan, was born August 28, 1982 in Cleveland and is 
now attending St. Ignatius High School - finishing his sophomore year this year in 
1999. He is on the Rowing Team at his high school and volunteers at St. Vincent 
Charity Hospital. 

Bret Alan was born February 19, 1984. He attends St. Ignatius High School 
and is finishing up his freshman year in 1999. He keeps very busy with St. 
Ignatius’ Wrestling Team and Crew-Rowing Team. Both boys have now 
graduated from high school and are attending the College of Toledo. 

Lidia and Tom’s fifth child is Mark Joseph, who was born September 23, 
1953. He graduated from Walsh Jesuit High School and from the University of 
Akron with a B.S. in Education. He worked for Westinghouse and is now working 
for Hoffman’s. Mark worked his way to pay for his tuition at the private high 
school - Walsh Jesuit, and his tuition for the University of Akron. He fell in love 
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with Pamela Anne Wertenberger, who was born January 14, 1954 in Aberdeen, 
Maryland, but was living in Wooster, Ohio. Pam graduated with a Bachelor of 
Arts in Home Economics. Pam is a marvelous seamstress. They were married 
May 5, 1977. Mother Maria Lalli was still living and enjoyed the ride to Wooster 
to attend this wedding. This was her last wedding - Mother died December 1977. 

Mark and Pam have three children. Lauren Elizabeth was born December 4, 
1980. She graduated from high school in 1999 and is currently attending Malone 
College in Canton, Ohio. She is majoring in communications and 1s involved in 
dance programs and theatre. Lauren has also played the clarinet for many years. 
Christopher Joseph was born December 7, 1984. He is in his senior year of high 
school at Cuyahoga Falls High. He has joined the school newspaper and looking 
forward to working on the staff. Matthew was born on June 19, 1987. He isa 
freshman at Cuyahoga Falls High School. He plays the string bass and 1s in a jazz 
group. This year he bought a video camera with his own money and is taping 
everything he sees. 

Pam is now working for the J. C. Penney Company in the bath and bed 
department. Mark is at the McAuliffe Company and works as an inside 
salesperson for their electrical products. 

The last girl of the Schlosser’s, Carol Elizabeth Schlosser, a very energetic 
child, was born, July 3, 1957, and graduated from Falls High School, June 1975. 
She attended Akron School of Practical Nursing, graduating in 1976. Carol helped 
with expenses by working at the ticket window of the Lowe’s Falls Theater. After 
graduating from Practical Nursing, Carol worked in a nursing home and later in a 
doctor’s office. Carol fell in love with Scott Norris Browne, born April 10, 1953. 
Scott graduated from the University of Akron with a degree in Business 
Administration in 1976. This handsome couple was married November 9, 1979. 
They are the parents of three boys: Garretson Scott Browne, born October 8, 1984. 
Patrick Thomas, born September 30, 1986, and Michael Gordon, born August 27, 
1990. Carol says the only significant conversation the boys have is soccer. Scott 
took the whole family last year to France to see the World Cup soccer games. 
Scott, a very hard worker and dedicated builder of homes, is self-employed. Carol 
does volunteer work at her children’s school in Ashland, North Carolina and sells 
real estate. 
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Lidia continues to use the sewing and needlework skills she learned from 
Maria and all her children and grandchildren benefit from her generosity. Lidia 
made all the girl’s prom dresses. She also made Janet’s wedding gown. When 
Lidia sewed daughter Christine’s wedding gown, she used lace from her first 
communion veil for the garter. Later some of the fabric from the dress was made 
into a tiny pillow for Justin. While the pillow now looks “very well loved” it is a 
treasured keepsake. 


Lidia and Tom with their grandchildren 

L-R: Justine Ulichney, Brent Schlosser, Garretson Browne, Kirsten Hosick, Jennifer 
Stefan, Michael Browne (on Jenny’s lap), Kyle Schlosser, Lauren Schlosser, Christopher 
Schlosser, Matthew Schlosser, Max Ulichney, Patrick Browne 


Lidia gave Janet a piece she treasures highly. Lidia took a piece of fabric 
that Maria wove in her youth and embellished it with crewelwork. Janet is getting 
it framed so she can hang it in her new home. Janet also recalls her mother doing a 
lot of sewing for Kirsten. As a little girl Kirsten’s favorite color was black but 
there weren’t any children’s clothes made up in this shade. Lidia sewed dresses 
and outfits in order that Kirsten could be decked out in her favorite color. 

Lidia and Tom have a lovely rocker that has been re-upholstered in 
needlepoint, it is in their bedroom. Lidia worked the floral design to include all the 
birth dates of their children. It is a lovely piece of furniture made even more 
special by my sister’s handiwork. 

All the grandchildren were christened in gowns she made, and she has 
knitted baby afghans and sweaters for any future great-grandchildren. While doing 
all this handiwork she and Tom also tend a marvelous herb and vegetable garden. 
They grow peppers, corn, cucumbers and zucchini. Their tomatoes are the largest 
and most delicious I have had. Their effort rewards them with produce all summer 
long. 
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2018, Lidia and her children 
Standing L-R: Carol, Janet, Anita, Christine 
On the couch L-R — Mark, Lidia, Paul 
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Anita Lalli 


I, Anita, graduated from the 
University of Akron in January 1944 
and started working as a social worker 
at Family Services. I made all of about 
$110.00 a month. I was living at home 
with my parents. 

Bart and I were married June 10, 
1944. Bart had just finished his second 
year of Medical School at Ohio State. 
We honeymooned in a small town near 
Columbus, Ohio called Granville. We 
were there for five days and then Bart 
had to go back to classes. Our 
honeymoon cost us $28.50, we stayed at | 
the Granville Inn. Bart was in his army 
uniform, so we were charged half price 
for our few days stay. This was during 
the war and the country needed doctors. 
There were no summer vacations for 
them so that the medical students finish their formal training in three years. 

We lived in an efficiency apartment on Neil Avenue, across the street from 
the medical school. Our apartment was above a drug store, which remained open 
until eleven at night and the young college students would gather there for ice 
cream, sodas, etc. and play the nickelodeon. I worked at Children’s Hospital in the 
Outpatient Department and later became a waitress because I could earn more 
money. We had to save as much money as possible to help supplement the $45.00 
a month salary that Bart would be making as an intern. 

Bart did his internship at Akron City Hospital, and we had a bedroom at 
Mother and Dad’s house, and we ate our meals with them. I shall be forever 
thankful for the help my parents gave us. 

I became pregnant March of 1946 and our first child, John. He was born 
December 18, 1946. He was a beautiful baby who developed into a very loving 
and friendly child. In July of 1947 Bart reported in San Antonio, Texas for 
training. A few weeks later he was shipped out to Berlin, Germany to be a 
Medical Officer in the Army of Occupation. I was to follow with John in March of 
1948. We went by train to Fort Hamilton in New York and prepared to leave. We 
were put on a Liberty Ship. These ships had been built by the thousands during the 
war to transport soldiers to Europe and there were no luxuries, just the bare 
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minimum. Halfway to Europe something happened to the motor and the ship had 
to stop and be repaired, which took two and a half days. Our crossing from New 
York to Bremerhaven took eighteen days. 

We were put on a train to Berlin. I was able to observe the destruction of 
some of the cities as we rode along. The damage to Dresden was unbelievable. It 
looked totally devastated to me. Ninety percent of the city was destroyed by Allied 
bombing. Mother and Dad had not wanted me to go to Europe because of the 
stories of starvation and suicides among the German people, but I insisted for I felt 
Bart would not have approved our going unless it was not safe. They wanted to 
keep John and I should leave for Germany alone. This I could not do. On leaving, 
Dad cried with such deep, loud sobs that I realized how painful and concerned he 
was of my leaving with John. 

On arriving in Berlin, Bart was there to meet us. John did not recognize his 
Dad, but in a matter of a few minutes they were pals. We drove in a borrowed car 
to 11 Lemonen Strassa to the house we were to live in. Fra Govina, a sixty-five- 
year-old woman in chronic heart failure, was to be our housekeeper. I became the 
housekeeper and Fra Govina watched over John; she pushed his stroller long 
distances so he would get plenty of fresh air. John enjoyed being with her. We 
remained in Berlin till the last part of May. 

Berlin was in eastern Germany, which was occupied by the Russians. Berlin 
was divided into four sectors. Each occupying power had a sector. Russia, 
England, France, and the United States had their military specified sectors. Three 
days after our arrival Russia blocked all trains entering Berlin from the west. The 
American military had three to six months' supply for their personnel, however, 
there were no supplies stored for the German people. The trains, therefore, were 
essential to transport food for them, as well as the occupation forces. Trucks were 
permitted to enter, but they had to stop to be checked at the Russian occupied 
section of East Germany. A few weeks later the Russians stopped all trucks with 
supplies. President Truman wisely decided that all supplies would be flown in for 
the military and civilians. Even bags of coal were flown in. Planes flew around 
the clock. Stalin had thought the blockade was going to cripple us. After nine 
months or so he realized that he could not cripple the Allied Forces in Berlin and 
he lifted the blockade against Berlin. 


During the first weeks of the blockade all the American wives with children 
became very apprehensive about the future. The military commander, General 
Clay, decided to move all married officers with children out of Berlin. I was 
hoping we would be stationed outside of the Soviet controlled section. When Bart 
received his notice, we were to go to Vienna. I did not particularly like this 
transfer for Eastern Austria was occupied by Russian troops - Vienna was in the 
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eastern section of Austria. However, Russia had not blocked any roads or railroads 
there. 

In June we were settled into an apartment across the street from the 110th 
Station Hospital. Bart could roll out of bed in the morning and report for duty on 
the hospital floor. The chapel was also in the hospital. We could go to mass on 
Sunday and have doughnuts and coffee, then go home to prepare a Sunday dinner. 

The bombing during the war had destroyed much of Berlin. Vienna was not 
much better. There was talk that there might be a repetition in Vienna of what was 
going on in Berlin. Our military brought in supplies to build runways for an 
airport plus extra food supplies. However, Russia did not attempt a blockade 
seeing that we were supplying Berlin with the airlift and would continue to do so. 


In March of 1949 Bart and I visited northern Italy by train. We stopped at 
Venice, Florence, and Rome and then with great excitement and anticipation we 
visited my hometown of Carovilli. My Aunt Peppina was about forty-three at the 
time and she was nursing her youngest son, Tony, who was six months old. Her 
son, Pasqualino was fifteen; Carlo was eight; and Angelina was four. They were 
living on their farm and were happy with their most attractive children. I met Aunt 
Daniela and Chiarina with their children. I knew what struggles they must have 
gone through during the war. I visited my Uncle Mingantonio. His wife, Maria, 
had given birth three days before to her last son, Roberto. This was a very short 
visit, but wonderful to see everyone again despite the cold and rainy weather. 

Bart’s two years in the military were up and we returned home in May on 
the ship Muir - a lovely ship compared to the Liberty ship on which John and I had 
sailed to Europe. Bart decided to train in internal medicine as his specialty and he 
went back to City Hospital on July 1, 1949 and finished in June of 1952. 
Meanwhile, we lived with Mother and Dad. We had a kitchen on the second floor 
and our bedroom was in the attic. Dad arrived home around one o’clock after 
working the first shift at The Goodrich Company. One of his favorite lunches 
involved piercing a cube of provolone cheese with a folk and slowly roasting it 
over the gas flame of the stove. The roasting cheese would perfume the entire 
house, at which point John would dash downstairs to share lunch with his 
grandfather. 

While at Mother’s I gave birth to Rebecca on October 30, 1949 and Anne 
Marie on April 9, 1952. In 1953, we bought an older home on West Hill and 
moved with the three children in August, and I gave birth to Marc on November 
12, 1953. Greg was born on March 2, 1955. I gave birth to Martha, February 21, 
1956, who was stillborn. 
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Bart began the practice of medicine 
specializing in Internal Medicine. In late 
™ 1958, he found out that the U.S. Government 

, offered to pay for the further education of 
any doctor who had been in practice for at 
least four years and had an interest in 

psychiatry. The government did this to 
home é \ alleviate a shortage of psychiatrist in the 
country. Bart, who had wanted to become a 
psychiatrist, decided to take advantage of this great opportunity. He was accepted 
at six medical schools and chose the University of Michigan. We sold our house 
and moved to a small house in Ann Arbor Michigan. For three years we enjoyed 
this delightful town that our children grew to love. Once the three years were up 
Bart had to decide whether to open office in Ann Arbor or move back to Akron 
where he was known. I would have enjoyed remaining in Ann Arbor, but Bart 
wanted to come back to Akron. Back we came. 

We rented a house for eight months before moving to 1000 Thorndale in 
Akron. The home was an elegant Tudor style built in 1935 with gracious rooms 

SP and a lovely 
yard. There 
was plenty of 
room for the 
children to play 
and grow. 
Every 
Christmas Eve, 
we gave a large 
patty for the family and some friends. Mom and Dad es seeing all their 
children and grandchildren dressed up in their best clothes. Being together at the 
same time was a noisy but wonderful time. 

Tables were set up in the hallway and in the basement to accommodate the 
ever increasing, number of guests. I believe one year we had over fifty guests. We 
would have plenty of hors d’ oeuvres and then a large selection of main dishes. 
There would always be a fish entree along with several meat dishes. We served 
lasagna, gnocchi, salad, and vegetables. It was quite a contrast to the Christmas 
meals of the depression. It was difficult keeping the children’s hands away from 
the variety of cookies and desserts until after the meal. But it was a family evening 
we all looked forward to. 


‘Home on Thorndale...cornucopia of memories 
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John attended college and changed his major twice. While he had enough 
hours to graduate, he did not have enough credits for the degree in psychology or 
the arts he desired. John was a maverick in all areas of life. He was familiar with 
artists and musicians long before they became big names. He started yoga and 
became proficient in Tai Chi years before these disciplines became popular. John 
had a love of life and was determined to enjoy every moment. His zest was 
exhilarating, and he always encouraged his cousins and second cousins to explore 
their own interests despite what might be considered popular with their parents. 
Aunt Bobbie once said to Bart,” It’s a shame Johnny never had children, he’s so 
good with them.” Bart agreed that was so, “He can relate to them, he’s still a kid 
himself.” 

John worked as a mechanic at East Ohio Gas Company. He made many 
friends and was a beloved employee. He had been with them for twenty-eight 
years and was talking about retirement soon. 

John had lived with some very nice girls but did not wanted to settle down 
and marry. After the birth of his niece, Rachel (Marc and Ginny’s daughter) John 
would drive down to Pataskala, Ohio most weekends. He helped with the horses 
and the farm, but he enjoyed playing with Rachel most of all. John became so 
enamored of Rachel he spent many hours with her. John said that Rachel was 
showing him the way. His tenderness and love for this little girl was a marvelous 
sight. Unforeseen, John had a cerebral hemorrhage August 27th and died 
September 1, 1999. A great deal of laughter and sunshine has gone out of my life. 


Becky, after graduating from Our Lady of the Elms High School, attended 
Ashland College and graduated with a degree in education. She met and fell in 
love with Greg Moore at Ashland, and they decided they wanted to marry. I had 
my doubts about Greg from the start, but she was sure it was love. They were 
married August 22, 1970 in a beautiful wedding with many cousins participating in 
the ceremony. Soon after marriage Greg, who was a very bright young man and 
very interested in studying for a Ph.D. in history, decided to move from Elyria to 
Kent, Ohio. Becky found a teaching job in Ravenna City Schools and Greg began 
his studies in history at Kent State University. His dad and I thought this would 
not be a secure profession to earn a living because there were too many history 
teachers looking for work at Universities. He and Becky decided he should begin 
his studies. Greg received his Ph.D. in 1978, and was unable to find a position 
anywhere, however, he did find a part-time teaching a job at the University of 
Akron; his classes were well attended for he knew how to teach and how to make 
his lectures interesting. 

In 1982 he told Becky that he did not love her and wanted a divorce. Becky 
was broken up about this but agreed. Becky obtained an annulment so if the 
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chance presented itself, she could remarry in the church. Becky continued 
teaching and lived in her apartment, which she had shared with Greg. I then 
realized how much psychological strength she possessed to be able to deal with her 
emotions and teach at the same time. 

In 1987 Becky decided to obtain a master's and after that was accomplished, 
she continued her studies for a Ph. D. In 1992 she graduated from Kent State 
University with a Ph.D. in Curriculum and Instruction. ee soon found a job at 
Ball State University. In 1993, she met ‘are 
Robert Blomeyer, who was are teaching 
there, and they fell in love and were married 
July 30, 1994 in a civil ceremony here at our 
house. Becky and Bob are now living in 
Lisle, Illinois. She is teaching at North 
Central College in Naperville, a few miles 
from their home. Bob is working for the yo 
North Central Regional Educational Laboratory. Bob has two boys from ie first 
marriage. His son Stephen earned his GED and David, who is twenty-three, is in 
the National Guard and living in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Anne-Marie, after graduating from Our Lady of the Elms High School, 
attended Kent State and graduated with a degree in Education. After teaching for a 
few months, she realized this was not her cup of tea and she left teaching. Anne- 
Marie decided to train 
to become a retail buyer 
and went into this 
training at our largest 
department store, M. 
O’Neil Co. On 
completing this 
training, she decided to 
become a social worker 
and went to the 
University of West 
Virginia in 
Morgantown and 
received a Master’s in 
Social Work. She is 
L-R Greg. Becky, John, Bart, Anita, Marc, Ginny, Milton, Anne, now working in the 
December 28, 1984 hospice connected with 

University of Virginia 
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Hospital in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Anne-Marie fell in love with Milton Dunlap who works at the same hospital 
as Director of Management Contracts, and they were married December 28, 1984. 
They have two sons, Matthew Dunlap, born April 4, 1987 and Andrew, born 
May 7, 1989. They are living in Earlysville, Virginia, a few miles from 
Charlottesville and about eight miles from Monticello. 


Marc, born November 12, 1952, graduated from Walsh Jesuit High School 
and went to Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, and graduated in 1975. He 
received a Master’s in psychology from Duquesne University in Pittsburgh. In 
1977, Marc was accepted into the Northeastern Ohio Universities College of 
Medicine, graduating in 1981. 1977 was an important year for us. Anne-Marie 
was accepted at the University of West Virginia in the School of social work and 
Greg was accepted at Harvard for his Ph. D. in Physics. I was so delighted for 
them I invited all the extended family for a party. 

After graduating from medical school, Marc attended the University of 
Cincinnati Hospital for four years residency training in psychiatry. In 1983 Marc 
met Ginny Powers and fell madly in love. Ginny attended Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. They were married in classy civil ceremony in Cincinnati on April 
14, 1984. On finishing his 
residency, Marc decided to 
extend his training and went on 
Fellowship in oncology 
psychiatry for one year at 
Dartmouth Medical School in 
: New Hampshire. In 1986 he 
f ' and Ginny returned to 
: i Cincinnati, and he went into 

: 2 private practice with a group. 
While in private practice, Marc 
+ decided to study for a M.B.A., 

which was being offered at 
Florida State at their extension in Tampa, Florida. When he finished, he accepted a 
position at Grant Hospital in Columbus, Ohio as Chairman of the Psychiatry 
Department. In 1997 he moved to Mount Carmel Hospital as Medical Director of 
Psychiatry. Marc and Ginny are now living in Pataskala, Ohio about thirty miles 
from Columbus, where they have built a home and have two horses, Sam and 
Advocate. Ginny loves horses and has trained in dressage. 

The most miraculous event in their lives was Ginny’s unexpected pregnancy. 
They had tried for years to get pregnant and had been through many procedures to 
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facilitate pregnancy, but to no avail. So very wisely, they decided their life would 
be without children and Ginny would concentrate on dressage and a house out in 
the country built on 16 acres of land. In early 1997 Ginny realized she was 
pregnant. Everyone in the family knew this was a “true miracle.” With the help of 
Marc Parnes, M.D., Marc’s closest friend, Ginny went through an uneventful 
pregnancy and on August 27, gave birth to Rachel Nicole. I saw her a few hours 
after birth. What a beautiful child. She became the light of their lives and of the 
rest of the Clemente family; especially John, who was crazy about her. 


Greg, born March 2, 1955, was born with red hair - a very quiet child. 

When he began talking, he talked so fast that I had difficulty at times 
understanding him. Greg graduated from Walsh Jesuit High in 1973 and went on 
to the University of Michigan to study physics and math. In 1977 he was accepted 
at Harvard for a Ph. D. in Physics, and he decided to concentrate his study on 
superconductivity. He completed his Ph. D. in 1982. Becky flew to Boston to help 
him crate his books and belongings. After packing a twenty-foot U-Haul truck, 
they arrived back in Akron. There was a position open in a lab at Oxford 
University in England. The professor heading research on super conduction 
accepted Greg to come to England and work with him. Greg was there for almost 
a year, and he felt that there was much promise in their experiments. Little did he 
realize that the research would end abruptly. Mrs. Thatcher, who was Prime 
Minister of England at that time, decided that the budget had to be cut. Many 
universities were affected, and Oxford was one of them. Money was cut for super 
conduction research and Greg had to come home. He was very sad over this. 

Greg began searching for a position. His resume was sent, and he found a 
job in Troy, Michigan at a firm called Avonex. He later left and taught physics at 
the University of Detroit. This did not satisfy Greg and he decided to attend 
Oakland College for a Master’s in Industrial Math. Thanks to his wife, Elly, who 
is a doctor, he was able to attend college for the two years it took to get a Master’s, 
after which he found a job at E.D.S., which is very demanding but stimulating. 

While in Troy he met Elly Hann, who was in her residency in medicine, and 
they decided to get married on October 10, 1987. Elly was born in Korea, came to 
this country when she was fifteen years old with her twin sister Cici, and these two 
girls were placed with an American family, a lawyer and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Putnam, in Long Beach, California. These girls were in an American household 
and knew no English. The Putnams knew no Korean. Little by little with the 
Putnam’s help and their school experiences, they became acclimated and graduated 
from high school at age eighteen and went on to college. Cici became an OB/GYN 
specialist and Elly, after studying pharmacology for three years, decided going into 
medicine was the better road to take. Elly specialized in Geriatrics and is 
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practicing in Troy, Michigan. On March 14, 1990 they had a son, Zachary 
Bartholomew Clemente, who is full of energy and curiosity, a good student, and 
their pride and joy. 


Around the outside — Anita’s grandchildren 
Left top Zachary Clemente, Left bottom Andy Dunlap 
Right top Matthew Dunlap, Rachel Clemente 
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John 
By Anne-Marie Clemente 


Now we know 

that blood is an 

acid and its errant 
journey spilled about 
your brain quietly 
bringing shadows 

to your life. 


Now that we’ve unhinged 
you from the tethers 

of medicine and hope 

and let you drift 

from us 

All of our charts 

will be marked 

by your precedence to die. 


Now we wonder what 

it must be like 

to be in twilight and then death 
Maybe it is like a sleeping child 
who is lifted gently by his father 
and taken to bed 

safely tucked in for warmth 

to waken and 

wonder how did this happen. 
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Doors 
By Anne Maria Clemente, 2011, for Anita’s 90" birthday. 


First you saw lights in the harbor 
and tasted strange food. 

Your mouth had to 

shape new words 

with no accent. 


In spite of the small room 
you found yourself in 

you knew where the doors 
were. 

You knew your luck 

was not dumb, 

but the one that worked 

you hard. 

That when a window opened 
you wisely flew through. 


With the hand-me-downs, 
The cleaning and dusting 
You had the best, 

You had love and kindness. 


Your curious soul kept 

turning the pages of your life. 

You welcomed all that it had to give. 
Even as you knew 

from a tender age 

the secret 

passed down through 

the family. 

That everyone 

becomes scarred. 


This is the grace of life: 
Holding in one hand 

the sharp edges of sorrow 
while turning the doorknob 
with the other 

ready to walk 

through again. 
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Luigi’s Gifts 
By Anthony Lalli 


My brother Tony asked dad to make many pieces of furniture I have 
included his memory of these items. 


I was always in awe of my father and all he could do, as no task or material 
was beyond him. I watched him make, temper and sharpen a sickle from an old 
file and then fit a handle onto it. No tradesman ever had to do anything in our 
house because of his skill. I believe the only tradesman who worked on the house 
was a man who hung wallpaper. Dad put on a new roof, sheathed the house in 
aluminum siding and fashioned his own excellent storm windows and doors. He 
resoled our shoes as children and cut our hair. Dad sharpened other men’s saws, 
razors and knives as well as his own, it was no trouble. He ran a 220-volt line in 
the basement for a new saw, planer and seemed capable of tackling any task and 
completing it. We could not afford a tricycle when I was little, but he fashioned 
one from wood and some wheels he had found. It worked quite well. 

He built the garage at their home on Ranney Street and the stone pond and a 
spray pump for the garden of his own design. | attempted to patent this when I was 
only fourteen years old. I obtained the preliminary patent from Washington D.C. 
and then tried unsuccessfully to sell the idea to various companies. When I think 
of it, I marvel at how audacious I was and how my parents went along with me. 

An enduring memory of mine was going with him to Mr. Henton’s home 
site where he worked when I was three until I was eleven. On summer days when 
I was perhaps six, he was building the very tall stone chimney that rose more than 
three stories. He repeatedly climbed a ladder to the top and attempted to fit a large 
stone block into place. He carried the stone on one shoulder, holding it with one 
hand while he gripped the ladder with the other hand. Each time he descended 
because the stone was not precisely right. He would work on it and then climb 
again, over and over while I was supposed to be helping by sharpening his chisels. 

Dad gave Donna and me a cutting board, a rolling pin and a ravioli cutter he 
fabricated from a solid brass piece and a walnut handle soon after we were 
married. I believe we were the first to ask him to make furniture. In 1956 he built 
me a desk using a plan I secured from a magazine. This is currently in Alison’s 
living room. She had it painted by a local artist who incorporated the key to the 
Carovilli flour mill via trompe l’oeil. In 1957 he built a buffet nearly six feet long 
and composed of four bays from a picture I had provided. It is built of cherry 
wood and finished like mahogany; it now has fabric doors. In 1960 he built 
bookshelves made from wood and rope. In 1963 he built three cupboards with 
louvered doors, one of which I mounted a chessboard on top made from a kit. 
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About the same time, he made a black cabinet in our radio room and used recycled 
doors from their old kitchen and a slate top. At the same time, he made a tall, 
narrow cupboard with seven drawers for our hats and mittens. It currently holds 
Alison’s lingerie. He also constructed a narrow, black cabinet with drawers, 
handsome to look at but admittedly some of drawers are difficult to open and close. 

He built the oak workbench in my garage from wood he could get from the 
steel company on Tallmadge Avenue and gave it to me in 1965. I believe this 
work was precipitated by my wish to buy such a bench while we were in Sweden 
in 1965. Luigi, of course, would never buy something if he could make it himself. 
Thus, he often made his own hinges, spending hours on them when he could 
purchase some for less than a dollar. He created his own very precise and large 
machine for cutting wood at various angles and he made his own lathe when he 
found he needed one. 

I remember him building the grand hutch that is in Lidia’s living room and a 
chair with a seat he wove from rushes for Anita. He built many things and I have 
probably forgotten some. His patience, fortitude and preciseness were remarkable. 
Probably as a result I have always wanted instead merely to get the job done and I 
have willingly made compromises in the quality of work, he would never have 
abided. If the task takes more than five minutes, I lose patience, the little I have. I 
knew I could never be the capable, honest workman and gentleman my father was, 
and I settled for something else knowing all the time it was not as good as the 
example he had inadvertently set. 


Fred and Bobbie have the following pieces 
Workbench 

Toy Chest 

Toy Train 

Various Pull Toys: Two men sawing a log, 
2 Dressers 

2 End Tables 

Television cabinet with doors 

2 Sconces 

Nightstand 

Kitchen Cabinets in their front hall 


Lidia and Tom have the following pieces 
Large Bookcase with cupboards below 
End Tables 

Workbench 

Linen Chest 
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Rolling pin 
Louvered doors 
2 Folding Chairs 
Round Stool 
Newspaper box 


Anita Schlosser 
Buffet 

Dustpan 
Cutting board 


Janet Schlosser 
Buffet 

Cutting board 
Picture Frame 
2 Porch Chairs 


Christine Schlosser 
Cutting Board 


Mark Schlosser 
Flip-Top Desk- made from grape crates (Made in early 1930’s Lidia and Anita to 
study at) 


Carol Schlosser 
Doll’s House 


Anita and Bart 

Covers for our hot water radiators in the three bathrooms and four bedrooms 
(Home at 1000 Thorndale Drive, Akron, Ohio) 

A cabinet to hold our music box and 91 records (metal discs) 

A chair mother used when she sat at her sewing machine. The seat lifts to hold 
sewing supplies 

A ladder-back chair with arm rests and a rush seat 


Becky Clemente 

Armoire 

Stool with slanted legs for stability 
Rolling Pin 

Dustpan 
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Annemarie Clemente 
Chest of drawers 
Lap desk 


Marc Clemente 
A workbench (originally built for Bart) 


Find pictures of some of Luigi’s furniture on the next two pages. These pictures 
were gathered in 2020 by cousins, aunts, and uncles. 
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Memories of A Long Time Father 
Fiore Lalli 

1896-1995 

By Marie Lalli Starks 

November 15, 1995 


The recent death of my long-lived father has compelled me to write a review 
of my life with him, a sort of retrospective and evaluation of our lives together. 

One feels a member of a distinct minority in having had a parent for 
seventy-two and three-quarters years. Having lived in his house until I was almost 
forty, and two miles east of it for thirty-four years more, I was never in a remote 
relationship with him. The only gap in our togetherness occurred in my infancy 
when Papa was forced by economic factors to abandon his native land and return 
for the second time to seek a future in the United States. In his later years, he 
confided to me the hardship he endured for those six years, imposing on himself at 
age twenty-seven a stern self-discipline, both moral and financial. His goal was to 
become an American citizen and to acquire a home. Very few young men, even 
then, were willing to make such sacrifices. He worked long hours at laboring jobs, 
squirreling away every cent not needed for the bare necessities. He denies himself 
the ownership of a bicycle, Saturday nights in the peanut gallery of the Colonial 
Theatre for twenty-five cents, and the mandolin lessons he really enjoyed a fifty- 
cent expenditure. 


Finally, in 1929 near summer’s end, all his sacrifices were about to be 
repaid. My mother and I, in the company of my Aunt Mary, my two cousins Anita 
and Lidia, my Godmother Marietta, and her daughter Emilia, born on the same day 
as I, embarked on our great adventure. By this time my mother, age thirty-eight, 
was unenthusiastic about emigrating. In those days one could be quite certain that 
she would never see her parents, or her siblings again, nor even hear their voices 
on atelephone. She was in a precarious state of health, uncharacteristically thin, 
and figured she should deposit me with my father because she felt she was dying. 
We were detained overnight in Ellis Island, perhaps because of her, but probably 
because none of the three fathers had come to meet us in New York. An 
anonymous man took us to the train to Akron where we arrived on September 7 or 
8, 1929, after a twelve-day rough ocean crossing and a daylong train ride. 

Father, who had tried so earnestly to do the right thing by his family, had 
committed an error that led to a rocky beginning of the new life with Mother. 
Under construction across the street from our uncle’s house, where we were 
ensconced was his new house already under roof. My mother found the house 
daunting with its thirty-four windows, four doors, and three floors. We moved into 
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it in January with nothing in the way of furnishings but bedroom furniture and a 
kitchen table and chairs. Looming over us was a $3,000 mortgage, negligible these 
days, but not then. Our reunion as a family coincided with the greatest financial 
crash the modern world has even experienced. Even a child of seven could see that 
a crisis had befallen us. My father’s pay went from $90 a week to $15 with no 
certainty that his employment would continue. 


Our new house provided lots of room but very little comfort, beauty, or 
coziness. Our evenings were spent sitting in the oak chairs around our little 
porcelain-topped table. We did not sit softly! Our diet was also Spartan, as were 
our clothes. My mother had acquired one bought dress on her arrival in America, 
flapper styled with low waist, which she later made over for me, and it served as 
my “good” dress until outgrown. My school wardrobe was so limited that I recall 
wearing the same corduroy print dress for weeks on end until a teacher made a 
remark about it. 

My mother, soon pregnant, had much to adjust to and certainly received no 
prenatal care. Her second cousin, Giovannina, who lived on Delmar a few blocks 
away, was her only source of potential help at the impending birth. I was taught 
the way to her house so that I could fetch her when the time came. I must have 
performed my duty well because I never heard otherwise. The midwife charged 
$20 to usher my sister into the world. A boy would have been $25. I do not know 
why. I did feel a little disappointed because Aunt Mary had brought forth a boy 
the week before. 

My father fashioned a crib for the baby and Mother produced a mattress 
made of the striped blue ticking she had woven in Italy filled with clods of wool, 
also imported. However, I have a dim memory of Betty sleeping on a large wool 
stuffed pillow resting on two kitchen chairs facing each other until that crib was 
finished. My sister was born in the dining room that had been converted to a 
bedroom so that the three upstairs rooms could be rented as an apartment. 


Our first tenant was an Italian contractor and his unemployed teacher wife, 
who worked part-time teaching immigrant women at the downtown YWCA. 
Married women were not permitted to hold teaching jobs in those dark depression 
days. All told, we had five sets of tenants over the nine years it took to pay down 
the mortgage. From each, we learned something, and we had so much to learn! 
We needed help in everything from hygiene to nutrition to socialization. 

For example, in Italy, staring is common; its condoned, but in America, it is 
highly frowned upon. There were little things like not wearing your apron while 
walking down the street to visit or to the store, no eating either while out in public. 
There were plenty of privations, too. Gifts, entertainment, desserts were 
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practically nonexistent. We did finally acquire a sofa and two armchairs to match 
and a gray Axminster rug that was not long enough for the 24-foot room. This rug 
was a source of embarrassment for me for as long as it lasted. Mother made no 
pretense of being a home decorator. Her interest lay in sewing, a skill that had 
supported the two of us in Italy. She spent endless hours sewing until it was time 
to start supper. It was my duty to remove the lint caused by the fabric cutting from 
the porcelain tabletop so that we could eat. I think that same lint caused the house 
to look always dusty. It was not until I was grown enough to feel embarrassed 
when occasionally a friend came over and I saw the house through her eyes that I 
began to dust and vacuum, knowing Mother could not. The most dreaded 
household chore was the semiannual washing of the lace curtains that had to be 
died with “ecru” tint and stretched on a frame with nails which was a veritable 
instrument of torture that pricked your fingers and was likely to fall over, nails 
first, on your feet. One incident stands out in mind when the stretcher fell on 
Mom’s foot, and the pain it produced was palpable. I wish she had not had to 
endure that torture in addition to the pain she suffered from the terrible quality of 
dentistry in the thirties. I regret I did not show her more empathy. 

Father had his problems, too. In addition to a workplace environment that 
was intolerable, he had to deal with his dissatisfaction with the quality of 
construction on our house. He was always cursing the contractor of our house or 
his boss at work, and he was not above taking out his frustrations on Mom or me. I 
must have been bewildered at the turn of events. We children, my cousins and 
Emilia, had expected so much from our new land. We felt cheated. I had left 
loving grandfathers and an aunt who thought I was special to come to a father who 
was usually angry or out of sorts at the new hand fate had dealt him personally and 
the to the nation. 


Our lives were so bleak. We did not even subscribe to the paper that cost 
three cents a day. One night he felt an impulse to buy a paper at the corner 
confectionery. For some reason Dad was running to the store across his yard at the 
same time the police cruised by. They stopped him to inquire what he had been 
doing in that house. It took quite a lot of explaining to convince them that it was 
his house, for he looked like a teenager because of his size and fair coloring. His 
size was another disappointment to me. A father who was five-foot-two did not 
inspire a feeling of importance or status. It was not until I was past middle age 
myself that his size no longer mattered. My parents would never have been “fun” 
people in the best of times, but the long, seemingly endless depression cast a pall 
on all of us. 

Mother dealt with the dirty work clothes Dad brought home at the end of the 
week. His work was backbreaking always. He had to work twice as hard as the 
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average person to prove his worth. Occasionally he was consigned to clean the 
carbon-black pit, and then he would come home looking like Charlie Chaplin; until 
using an oil-soaked rag, he removed the unwanted “eyeliner.” The only good thing 
about his job was that it entitled us to go to the Goodrich picnic every summer by 
train or bus to Euclid Beach in Cleveland, the highlight of our year. When my 
sister was two, we decided, since she was so cute, in our opinion, to enter her in the 
baby beauty contest. Papa bought her a bathing suit, unfortunately, a boy’s suit 
with “port holes” under the arm holes in a shade of orange wool with an orange 
and beige striped top. It was a disaster. Even I could see that she was no match for 
the curled, rouged and ruffled little girls. To make matters worse, Betty began to 
cry, and she was quickly yanked from the stage, dashing our hopes in a few 
seconds. Our secondary great day was the Carovillese picnic at a place like Roma 
Park or Judge Pardee Park. Fireworks, dancing, and games for kids were the 
menu. We planned which dress to wear months in advance. We continued to 
attend these picnics as a family until I was in my thirties. At one of them, an 
incident involving Papa is still capable of embarrassing me. | heard him calling me 
and as I turned around, I saw him leading a huge man and looking at me as if he 
had been doing this for some time. It was a politician he wanted me to meet. I 
immediately recognized Governor (later Senator) Lausche. I felt tongue-tied and 
angry with Papa for his audacity, though the great man was gracious enough. 


Let’s return to my childhood. Inevitably, all our deprivations, coupled with 
the coldest, wettest June 1934 caught us in a weakened condition. We three 
females came down with horrendous sore throats known then as “quinsy.” Poor 
mom had to nurse us while being even sicker. She fell into what was then known 
as a “nervous breakdown.” Two months in a mental facility in Cuyahoga Falls 
followed. Papa and I were in despair. The cost, $42 a week, would soon bankrupt 
us, but worse, we could not count on her getting well. I babysat my four-year-old 
sister but was not allowed to cook our supper or operate the wringer-washer. 
Horror stories about accidents with wringers were rampant. Perhaps out of 
boredom I decided to sew a couple of dresses for Betty. From my Mom’s supply 
of fabrics, I chose two impractical organdy materials and made her dresses with 
big bows and some ruffles. Dresses were probably the thing she needed least for 
Mom kept her well supplied. 

When Mama came home, she looked aged and gray, too old for forty-three. 
It still pains me to remember that once in a fit of pique I told her she looked like a 
witch. Her hurt expression is still burnished in my mind. 

Papa, too, was not invulnerable. Once when carrying out bushels of ashes 
from our furnace, he was seized by a terrible back pain and had to take to his bed. 
I was frightened. What would happen to us if he could no longer go to work? 
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There was no sick leave then, no Welfare, or Workers’ Compensation. I can now 
appreciate my parents’ constant state of anxiety for they lived without a safety net. 


As if the financial and health problems were not enough, there were the 
social ones. The relatives and Godparents had differing philosophies of life. Some 
liked to live it up a little, even in the face of hard times. Papa was a strict 
constructionist. There were to be no extravagances for once-in-a-lifetime occasions 
like baptisms, communions, and confirmations. No one had reached graduation or 
marriage yet. This led to hard feelings among the relatives who wanted to put 
forth the best they could for occasions that would never present themselves again. 
There were examples of Godparents being dropped in favor of others who could or 
would live it up. We children heard the interminable wrangling over this schism 
every time a new milestone was approaching. I wished Papa was not so unbending 
in his economies, but instead he managed to brainwash me into seeing it his way, a 
trait I will not likely overcome. 

After the nine years of sharing our house with renters, the end came to that 
trying period. It had not been all bad. We made friends with their relatives, even 
with those of the Russian Popovitches. Our house was probably the only Italian 
house in the area blessed by an Orthodox priest one Easter. Their daughter, 
Joanne, learned the joys of “pan col olio” (bread and oil) from us, mystifying her 
mother when she asked for it upstairs. 

From another renter I learned to love baseball. He was such a fan of the 
Cleveland Indians that it was contagious. He spent countless hours working on his 
Ford in the driveway and listening to the game. My interest persisted for years. 
The high point of my enchantment was one of the few excursions of my high 

i | : school days. Papa planned a trip to the game at old 
League Park. I was allowed to ask a fellow fan, Mary 
Pugh, and Dad treated us to lunch in a storefront 
restaurant. The only other day trip we ever took 
involved a visit to the Blue Hole is Castalia, Ohio. 
I’ve never been back! These modest forays were 
made possible by Dad’s acquisition of a small car 
https://www.oldcarsweekly.com/teat known as a “Willys.” 


By the time I was in the ninth grade, the burden 
of the house debt had been lifted and Papa’s thoughts turned to acquiring a car. Of 
course, he had never driven one or even shown any interest in learning to drive. 
How he narrowed his choice of cars to the one he bought, I do not know, but this 
little car was as much the object of controversy as the house had been but for the 
opposite reason. Mother had wanted an “average” car, a Ford or a “Chevy.” The 
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Willys was made in Toledo by the company that later made Jeeps. It had a one- 
piece windshield and its doors opened in the opposite direction of the “average” 
cars. As time proved, this car was ahead of its time. 

To me this little car was a repetition, a few years earlier, of the fiasco of my 
ice wagon, a tiny green metal wagon never meant to carry twenty-five pounds of 
ice. Of course, we bought ice only on the hottest days, and as I brought it home, 
the wagon would tip at every corner curb spilling the chunk of ice. I would stand 
there wringing my hands and watching the ice melt until some grown-up came by 
and righted the wagon and ice. 

Papa did learn to drive after a fashion; he even taught me! Alas he forgot to 
tell me to put my foot on the brake when turning a corner, and so we nearly didn’t 
survive my first lesson that took place on Home Avenue. One would not start 
there today! Memories of the little car range from stalls on steep hills and backing 
down them, to misunderstandings on where and when to meet Dad, to trips to the 
“beach” (Munroe Falls Park) when wartime gas rationing had us nervously 
worrying about our gas supply as we waited in long lines to get in. 

Much to Dad’s credit, he realized that he didn’t want his daughters to work 
in a factory where they would be subjected to vile actions and bad language. 
Fortunately, we two girls found school to be our natural habitat. There was never a 
doubt I would go to college, for I was offered scholarships at both Oberlin and 
Wooster. Unfortunately, Dad was not willing to pay dormitory and board because, 
he reasoned, he had another daughter to think of. I have never quite forgiven him 
for this decision. 


My Akron U. days were hardly filled with happy memories. Hard financial 
times lingered up until the entrance of our country into World War II. Our bleak 
lives were made more so with rationing of food, gas, stocking and the endless 
waiting for crowded buses. There was no social life for me in the prime years 
when I should have been sharpening my social skills. Worse than the social desert 
was the discovery that both Mother and I were seriously ill; Mama with breast 
cancer at age fifty-two and me with some long-undiagnosed form of tuberculosis. 
By the time I was a junior, I could no longer go on and I was hospitalized. My 
poor father was beside himself. Mom told me later that it was the only time he 
went to the club to drink too much. There was no medical insurance yet. Despite 
his thrift and his second jobs, he would soon be in dire straits if our illnesses 
continued. I returned to college after missing a semester. Mother, too, recovered 
after a three-week stay in the hospital with a radical mastectomy. We still had no 
telephone, and I remember Mrs. Wagner, our next-door neighbor, coming to our 
door to give me the message from the hospital to go and fetch mom. I was sure she 
had come to give us the bad news of her death. I still haven’t figured out how the 
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hospital knew to call her. 

Well, I graduated in January 1944, a semester early because I had taken 
heavy class loads in the three summer sessions. I accepted a teaching position in 
Hudson depending on the little blue car with no defroster in the dead of winter. 
Mother had ridden with me to Hudson for my interview, something an independent 
young lady of today would not consider cool. 


Scarcely had I begun my employment when Father had to have a tumor 
removed from his waist. He drove himself to the hospital. We waited anxiously. 
Finally, the car pulled into the garage. The three of us were peering out of the 
kitchen window. Playing to his audience, he did a little jig in his natty bright blue 
suit that served as his only suit for a decade or so. Of course, the next day when 
the “local” had worn off, he wasn’t quite as chipper. The thought occurred to me 
that now that I was employed, Papa was about to end his work years (he was only 
forty-nine!) and that it was only just that I take over as breadwinner. Thank God I 
was wrong. I did not realize how pitifully small my pay was, even in that period of 
un-inflated money, and I surely would have resented not being able to call my pay 
my own. 

Actually, Father was more than generous with me if only in the interest of 
fattening my savings account begun with the weekly saving of coins in our school- 
sponsored saving banks back in the second grade. He allowed me to drive his car 
to work while he bused or walked occasionally to save six and a quarter cents. He 
even paid for my Easter outfit that year. It sounds quaint to put such importance 
on that, since special Easter outfits are no longer a concern. 

The next few years were a period of relative calm and financial stability. I 
remember that our diet improved as did our clothing. Our furniture did, too. I was 
given permission to choose a dining room suite paid for out of my summer 
earnings from playground supervision. For forty-five years that Sheraton style 
mahogany veneer set adorned our dining room and gave me joy and caused me 
work, for I must have dusted it over a thousand times and ate at it only a few times. 

When I was almost twenty-five, fate or coincidence brought Karl into my 
life. My social desert began to bloom. I finally had a life after work! Our 
wedding two years later was a modest affair with a restaurant dinner (not at all 
elegant by today’s standards) for fewer than fifty people. 

Since Karl had another year of college left, we accepted my parents offer to 
live at our house. Papa generously redid the former renters’ kitchen adding 
beautiful blue and gray rubber tiles on its floor and rust and gray tiles on the 
kitchen floor downstairs. Forty-six years later those floor tiles still look good. 


This living arrangement lasted for eleven years and for the most part it was 
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mutually beneficial. Mom did the laundry and cooked our dinner. Karl and I 
washed the dishes of the evening meal. I ironed the clothes (not a small item in 
those days before wash and wear!) and cleaned the house on Saturday. We paid 
for our food ($20 a week) and the utilities that, as I recall, rarely exceeded $45 a 
month. All the while we banked every dollar we could toward the purchase of a 
house. I wish we had spent a little more on entertainment and clothes while we 
were young enough to enjoy both! 

My “little” sister, taller than I since the age of eleven, grew up, graduated 
from college twice, taught two years, and was married. After a few months in an 
apartment, the new couple moved back home to await the birth of a baby and to 
plan the building of a house. 

Again, the attic was pressed into use as a bedroom, this time for Karl and 
me. It was an eventful period in our family. The birth of Mike gave our lives a 
new interest. The construction of the new house added excitement. Brother-in-law 
Bob had construction experience, and with Papa’s help in masonry, the project was 
accomplished, though with the price of a couple of bruised ribs for poor Papa. 


We moved back down to our former bedroom and resumed our quest for a 
lot or an existing house. We plodded along in this arrangement neither happy nor 
unbearably unhappy until disaster struck again. My mother at age sixty-seven on 
her way to buy oatmeal for Karl (ironically, he no longer deigns to eat oatmeal but 
loved it then) fell on the ice and broke her hip. She never fully recovered. By a 
strange quirk of fate Dad broke his toe at workdays after Mom’s fall. He required 
crutches for several weeks while mom was a prisoner in her bed upstairs without 
even a telephone at her disposal. For a short while after her hospitalization, the 
unbearable pain from the break again sent her over the edge into a mental state. 
Dr. Allison prescribed a powerful yellow-green pill and said he would inquire 
about finding a place in a facility for her. Papa was very stern with her and forced 
her to take the pills, crushed, I imagine, because she had never been able to 
swallow a pill. Miraculously, she was soon her normal sharp self. When the 
doctor called to say he had located a place for her, I remember saying in an offhand 
manner that Mom was fine, as if there had never been a problem. 


Mother’s accident speeded a decision that needed to be made. I felt 
increasingly disillusioned with my career and now with added home 
responsibilities, we all agreed the time had come for me to abandon my job. My 
last day of school, a bittersweet experience, was in June of 1960. John Kennedy 
was running for President. It was an exciting time, though in retrospect, we 
expected his election to make more of a difference than was realistically possible. 
Karl and I had finally settled on a lot in Tallmadge as the site for our home, most 
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because of its proximity to Dad’s. He, of course, came through with much help, 
including the cement finishing, the roofing, and the world’s sturdiest patio. Dear 
Uncle Louie made the louvers for the three gables, which is still a source of pride. 
Cousin Adolf the cabinetmaker made the elegant cabinetry and did all the inside 
woodwork. Papa’s favorite boast was that he insisted on our adding two feet in 
width to our garage having learned by experience that Betty’s was too narrow. His 
greatest accomplishment for our house lay in the future and didn’t occur until he 
was seventy-nine. He undertook the masonry for the addition and the fireplace 
construction of our added-on family room. He started the project by breaking up 
with a sledgehammer a part of the steel reinforced patio he had built. I winced as I 
heard the blows because it temporarily ruined a most attractive back of a ranch 
house. With fall already here it was a race to get the room under roof. Once Pap 
slipped and fell on the deck of the structure after an early snow and more 
worrisomely, he carried heavy flue tiles up the ladder as he built the chimney. I 
will never forget his sturdy, short body as he purposefully trudged from family 
room to living room a hundred times copying the mechanics of the fireplace there. 
He had a printed plan but didn’t look at it much. The fact that it turned out well 
was a great source of pride to him. 

Before the family room and shortly after the house itself had been 
completed, there had been an addition to our family. That was the adoption of an 
eight-month-old girl we named Carolyn Marie. Both my parents were enamored of 
the beautiful little girl who learned quickly and moved like the wind. It was sad to 
see mother going downhill, needing more naps, walking with a limp, and having to 
stop to catch her breath. When Carolyn was barely two, Mama died during the 
night. For years, I struggled with a feeling of guilt that I had not done as much as I 
could have in seeing to better health care for her. Carolyn missed her terribly. For 
months, she would approach gray haired ladies with hair worn in a knot, Old 
World ladies, looking for her grandmother. I was forty-two but felt like a child 
who was not at all sure she could make it without her mom. 


Of course, Dad’s loss was even greater. He faced loneliness again. He was 
a rather young sixty-seven and a sociable type. He took the initiative of mingling 
in groups where he might meet someone who met the criteria for a second wife. 
There were plenty of candidates not suitable, and we held our breath for fear that 
he would succumb to some unscrupulous lady. Finally, he settled on Olive, whose 
acquaintance he renewed at the Goodrich Retirees’ Club. By this time, he was in 
his early seventies and she a few years younger. She had resisted marriage all her 
life and he had to make some concessions to get her to accept his offer. She was 
allowed to retain her apartment on Buchtel Avenue as a sort of refuge, and he was 
to do all the cooking, which he rather liked anyway. There was a period of 
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adjustment and once after a serious quarrel she retreated to Buchtel Avenue, and 
they considered divorcing. Papa talked her into coming back. Surely, they didn’t 
have much in common. She loved pets, especially her cockatiel that had the run of 
the house. She loved to travel; she had no ambitions financially except for saving 
toward the next trip. Papa convinced her to build up a savings account as a 
cushion. She was not extravagant, having been through the poverty of the first half 
of the twentieth century. Papa allowed her to go visit the friends she had made on 
her trips before their marriage. He even went on at least three memorable trips 
with her. They drove to Florida much to my consternation (Olive didn’t drive), 
and after getting lost at least once, they made it. The went west by bus and found 
their way to his cousin Nellie’s house in Covina, California, which Karl and I 
found very hard to locate years later. He liked to reminisce in his later years about 
having seen Lake Tahoe and the Hearst Castle and Durango, Colorado. He also 
went with Olive on at least two New York excursions with the famous “Major,” a 
tour guide. He was impressed with Lincoln Center, the Statue of Liberty, and most 
of all by Lauren Bacall in “Applause.” She represented his ideal woman 
physically. 

I reluctantly accepted Olive. Only after her death did I refer to her as my 
stepmother. At first, I resisted learning who her relatives were, but over time, I 
came to realize that she was rather well connected. Her family came from Mary 
Ball, the mother of George Washington. The jeweler Webb C. Ball of Cleveland 
was her relative as was an admiral and Mother Bickerdike, a nurse of Civil War 
fame. Her relatives, nieces and nephews, were very kind to Dad until the very end. 
Olive also improved him in other ways. She smoothed some of his rough edges by 
teaching him some of the niceties no one else had. He became almost polite. The 
terrible temper of his young and middle years abated. 


At age eight-six Olive succumbed to congestive heart failure. Her last few 
months were spent in bed upstairs. She no longer read or cared to watch TV. She 
complained that Papa didn’t spend enough time with her. He wanted to be outside 
working in his yard and garden, for it was summer. I remember how bravely she 
went off to the hospital where she died a few hours later. 


Olive’s death closed one chapter and began another. Although Papa was 
ninety, he was still in relatively good shape. He received a few “feelers” about 
getting remarried from ladies he knew at the Italian store who would have been 
glad to marry him and “inherit.” He was rather flattered by this but sensibly he 
saw through their motives. He continued to drive his ‘74 Valiant to our house for 
Sunday dinner, but it was causing him some problems. After several visits to car 
mechanics the car was still not fixed. It had a way of stopping dead after a sharp 
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right turn. One day after a particularly hairy experience caused by this stalling, he 
was working in his yard when a pair of strangers he took to be Italians turned into 
his driveway. They struck up a conversation and soon elicited from him what was 
foremost on his mind - his problem car. Promptly, they offered to buy it with a 
few dollars changing hands and a promise to send the rest. They did leave an 
address and phone number. I was shaken to hear of this unlikely transaction. I had 
to wonder if my usually astute father was “losing it.” I called the number, a 
Cleveland number, and was not encouraged by what I learned. I heard a murky 
story about the person’s cancer, the Cleveland Clinic, and other sad details. I 
pretty much had given up recovering either the car or a fair amount of money for it. 
A week or so later a police officer from Mentor, Ohio called to tell me that Dad’s 
car was in their impoundment lot and that we should come get it. It seemed that a 
gypsy boy was driving it through a trailer park attempting to victimize old people 
when one called the police. Papa, Karl, granddaughter Annie, and I drove up on a 
lovely summer day. We were somewhat apprehensive about the car’s condition. 
There it was looking abandoned in hubcap-deep weeds, but it did start up and Karl 
drove it home whereupon Papa turned it over to us. He never drove again. A 
postscript to this sad story was a phone call from Las Vegas in which the man who 
had “bought” the car asked us to wire him the “down payment” because he was 
sick. Of course, we did. This small example of Dad’s generous nature and his lack 
of vindictiveness, I think, were admirable. 

After Olive’s death we were faced with the gargantuan task of undoing the 
nest of a veritable pack rat. After her oldest nieces had gone through her 
belongings, it was left to us to get rid of magazines, books, gifts, mementos, 
correspondence, old hats, even dozens of cans of spray cleaning materials, not to 
mention no fewer than five sweepers. 

Then followed the repainting of every room from attic to basement, the 
repair of ceilings, the refinishing of wood, especially the windowsills. Karl and I 
painted. He did the large ceiling in the living room, first repairing and then 
painting. Even Annie at age four helped repaint the fireplace. Dad made it his 
project to redo the sills and was proud of how good they looked. 

Dad and Annie and I continued to eat lunch together always at 11:30 if 
possible. Dad was a creature of habit that liked a well-ordered life. He managed 
his financial affairs the same way, conscientiously paying bills, and banking his 
surplus money. He even mowed his lawn on schedule. 

One of his favorite oft-repeated lines was, “Nothing lasts forever, you 
know.” He didn’t want me to get too comfortable with our routine in order to 
prepare me for the inevitable change he knew could come any day. 

The first break came when Annie moved to California to be with her mother 
who was about to remarry. Both Papa and I and Karl, too, were bereft by this loss 
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and apprehensive about her safety in a city that was always in the news for some 
disaster, natural or manmade. 


I had never known Papa to be so charmed by a child as he had been by 
Annie. In fact, she had caused a rift between him and Olive, which was 
regrettable, for I fear she died unhappy knowing Papa cared more for Annie than 
for a sick old lady. If asked, Papa might have said that Annie provided the joy one 
finds in seeing someone or something develop. 

A subtle change crept into our lunches. With Annie gone, Papa became my 
“pupil.” Strangely enough, he willingly took on this role. Our lunches were mini 
seminars on politics, history, demographic, and even culture. The only radio 
station he listened to was WKSU, enjoying its classical music and news. I don’t 
know where Dad learned to appreciate good music. I had been surprised to learn 
that he and Olive even had made their way to several operas in Cleveland. He had 
no use for rock and roll, and he decried the lowering of standards of the North 
High students he observed hanging around a noontime. They were smoking 
cigarettes and appeared to him to be malnourished, inferior young people, 
especially compared to the young men and women he remembered from the early 
days of the “New North” back in the pre-war days. 

We commiserated over the state of the country, the race question, unions, 
capitalism, and religion. He could not understand why so many working people 
had become Republicans. When George Bush, Sr. was wrestling with the “quotas” 
presented by affirmative action, he wisely said that would not be a problem if there 
were plenty of jobs for all. He proved a willing learning, dropping his rather blue- 
collar Archie Bunker tendencies. I doubt that there are many people who can 
change attitudes and absorb new ideas after age ninety. 

He also took on some small projects that I suggested. He refinished many of 
his “benches” and repainted some utility stands he had made for the kitchen and 
basement. I hope they are still being used by the young people who bought his 
house. 


We assembled apple pies until all our pie pans were used up and stored in 
the freezer. His apple tree was a source of pride when it produced and of despair 
in poor years. Recently Karl noticed it has been cut down. Somehow that saddens 
me. 

He looked forward to the weddings of his grandnieces and nephews and of 
his granddaughter, Nancy, at whose wedding in Baltimore he danced with zest at 
age eighty-nine. 

Until the summer that he turned ninety-six, we continued our arrangement 
whereby I drove down after mass to pick him up for Sunday dinner. He was 
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always apologetic for putting me to so much trouble, though I tried to reassure him 
that the drive was much easier on Sunday than workdays. Ironically, busy 
Tallmadge Avenue from Britain Road to his house, not resurfaced for at least 
twenty years and silently cursed by me for its rough roadbed on each trip, was 
turned into a smooth new surface the year after I no longer needed to use it daily. 
Usually, he was in good spirits and especially enjoyed riding in the Cadillac 
because of its large doors and the strap on the inside over the door, which helped 
him, lower into the seat. However, there were times when he was “down.” Ona 
beautiful spring Sunday, I was pointing our flowers and trees in bloom as we drove 
back to North Hill, but he barely looked at them. Finally, after I had waxed poetic 
over some sunburst locust trees, he said in a rather annoyed tone of voice, “Maria, 
you don’t realize that my heyday is past.” I was so amused that he knew that word 
and couldn’t help adding, “Dad, not only is your heyday past, but mine is too.” He 
often threw in words he had picked up from his newspaper reading, words like 
“mishap,” which he pronounced “mish-hap.” 


The terrible summer when his well-ordered life finally had to change is 
difficult for me to recall. There were trips to the emergency room, calls to the 
paramedics, trips to his house during rush hour when the street was choked with 
traffic. The worst part was seeing one’s parent in pain - a pain, which even the 
strongest painkiller, didn’t budge. Finally, he made the decision to be admitted to 
Hillhaven near St. Thomas Hospital where his brother Domenic had spent his last 
months. It was a traumatic time. Again, he made something of a recovery, thanks 
to the corrective surgery for rupture recommended strongly by nephews Drs. Tony 
and Bart. His own doctor, Dr. Chand was skeptical, but the operation was a 
success. This surgery must have set some sort of record, for he had had the 
original surgery done at the same hospital seventy years before. After a couple of 
months of painful recovery, we felt he was well enough to come live with us. This 
lasted until the following June when his attacks of TIA’s (transient ischemic 
attacks) made it no longer possible for him to stay. 

I remember the day I drove him to the nursing home in Hartville. He was 
composed, almost philosophical. Perhaps he put on a brave face only to spare me. 
As we entered Hartville, we passed a well-kept cemetery. He said, “That must be 
for rich people.” I said I thought not. The awe in his voice told me he still thought 
of himself as poor. In his later years he had mentioned more than once his 
resentment of his father for not apprenticing his brother Luigi and him so they 
could have had a trade. He rarely talked about his father, but he had enormous 
sympathy for his mother and the harsh existence she had had to endure. After his 
brother Luigi’s death, he never mentioned his name, but if I happened to, he talked 
freely about him. As for Uncle Domenic, it was too late when he reappeared in 
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Dad’s life. They have been separated for more than a half-century and had no 
common experienced to talk about. The thirty years or more that his son Adolf had 
shared with Papa made him the closer relative. 


He truly appreciated the visits his nieces and nephews made to the nursing 
home, regretting the great distance they had to travel. His nurses were genuinely 
fond of him, and he was appreciative of them, especially of one he called Anita. 
Her name was really Alida, and she came to the funeral home. I was deeply 
touched. 

The last couple of months of his life, he took to saying, as we left his side, 
never urging us to stay longer, “Have a good time.” I think he was adding 
mentally, “While you can.” The last time Karl cut his hair, the last time I trimmed 
his nails, I think we both realized it was the last time. I was happy to be able to do 
something for him. He had done so much for me. In the blackest moments of my 
life, he had given me courage, urged me to resist depression as he had managed to 
do in his dark time. Once he mentioned that he had not passed on good genes to 
us. I hope I convinced him otherwise. 

He is never far from my thoughts. Small details summon him back. The 
other day there was a beautiful monarch butterfly on the golf course. The last 
years of his life he had missed the butterflies that used to be common in the years 
before auto pollution. Another day, while I was tending to a bed of alyssum, a 
great wave of the fragrance came to me, and I remember the years that Papa 
delighted in that smell when alyssum grew in his front yard. Ironically, I could not 
smell them then. This time I could. Maybe it was the time of day or the degree of 
humidity. I just wished he were there so I could say, “You’re right, Dad. They do 
smell wonderful.” 
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I Remember Dad 

Fiore Lalli 

1896-1995 

By Victoria Lalli Menefee (Elisabeth Lalli) 
November 15, 1995 


When I was two and one-half years old, my father taught me the alphabet. 
He carved the letters out of a block of wood. I can’t be certain of learning at such 
an early age, but I do remember that block of wood. It was hardwood, probably 
oak, about ten inches wide with a beveled edge at the top. That alphabet stayed in 
our basement for many years. I don’t know where it ended up, but it was probably 
going to one of my younger cousins. 

I remember our almost daily trips to Uncle Louie and Aunt Mary’s house. 
Dad wanted me to be an athlete, so he would challenge me to a race to their house 
by way of “the path.” This was a dirt path between Tallmadge Avenue and 
Ranney Street where the Acme store and parking lot are today. Dad was 
inseparable from his brother, though they were such opposites in personality. Dad 
was quick-tempered, fast moving, and a speedy worker, while Uncle Louie was 
calm, a great storyteller, and a perfectionist in his work. I enjoyed visiting my aunt 
and uncle because I got to play with my cousins Tony and Freddy and because 
Aunt Mary always gave me delicious snacks like pizzelles or Italian cookies. 

Dad encouraged me in sports and in music, but high marks at school rated 
top priority. He allowed me to have roller skates, ice skates, and a bicycle, and 
wanted me to learn how to swim. I joined the Girl Scouts, partly because of my 
sister Mary’s urging, I’m sure, and partly because I begged for the chance to 
belong. Dad and mom on their evening stroll would often come to watch us 
neighborhood kids play sandlot softball. 


Life with father was highly disciplined. We were expected to listen to our 
parents, help our mother with household chores, and study hard in school to ensure 
high marks, attend church regularly, and aim for college and a teaching career. 
Generally, we did as we were told. If we didn’t obey or were lax about anything, 
we incurred his wrath, which was formidable. Once I broke a windowpane in the 
garage door while playing tennis in the driveway. Mom and I were sure that he 
would probably kill me when he got home after work. That time he fooled us both 
and just laughed about it. He did believe in spanking for bad behavior. The 
grandchildren remember the razor strap that hung in the basement. They were 
afraid he might use it on them if they did something wrong. Of course, he never 
did. 

Some pleasant memories involve food and drink, usually with Uncle Louie. 
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He and Dad made red wine many times. I remember the boxes of grapes and the 
presses they rented or borrowed. At the time I didn’t like wine at all, but the gooey 
mess from this undertaking was lots of fun for kids. We had a good time making 
Italian sausage. Dad went to a slaughterhouse near Tallmadge to choose the cuts 
of meat he wanted. Sometimes he took us with him. Once home, he set up the 
meat grinder and stuffed the casings. We got to take a few turns at the grinder, but 
it was hard work. If you turned the handle too fast, the casing would burst, and if 
you turned too slowly, the sausage was too skinny and didn’t cook evenly. 

When Dad turned forty, he proclaimed that life begins at forty and bought 
his first car, a 1937 Willys. He set out to learn how to drive. With only one day of 
practice on a stick shift, he tried to pass the driver’s test but failed. He came home 
swearing and we dared not cross his path until his anger abated. His initial failure 
only made him more determined. After waiting the requisite number of days, he 
took the test again and passed. For him, life really did begin at forty. That little 
car brought us all many years of pleasure. 


During my elementary school days, I remember best the Carovillese picnics, 
the holiday dances, the many Italian weddings, the one-day car trips, and, of 
course, our family get-togethers with our cousins. We learned to love classical 
music because our parents listened to radio shows like the Metropolitan Opera and 
the Firestone Hour. They took us to free concerts around town. They allowed me 
the privilege of taking piano lessons. 

As I stated earlier, Dad encouraged us in our scholastic endeavors, and he 
was proud of what we did. He came to all the important school ceremonies, except 
one. He didn’t attend my commencement when I got my MA degree because it 
was on a Friday, and he didn’t want to miss a day’s work. 

Dad helped to build our first house in Cuyahoga Falls. He spent his whole 
vacation laying cement block for the basement. Surely, this was a labor of love. 
He did so much for us and for our children and grandchildren. All of us are deeply 
grateful. 

We had some great times with Dad. One trip stands out in my mind. Dad, 
Bob, and I decided to take a one-day cruise on an ocean liner in Lake Erie. That 
summer the ship went to Detroit and back in one day. We left very early in the 
morning and spent a pleasant day on board. In Detroit we had a few hours to look 
around and eat lunch. We went into the Hudson Department Store, many stories 
tall, and an impressive sight to us. Then we had lunch in a Chinese restaurant, a 
cuisine Dad had never tasted. Characteristically, he treated it like a great, new 
adventure and cleaned his plate. 


After moving to Columbus, Dad came to see us often. One visit I remember 
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was the time he and Uncle Louie arrived at our door before we had awakened. 
This was a two- and one-half-hour trip, so they must have left Akron around 4:00 
a.m. Upon arriving, Dad put in a request for a dinner of cabbage rolls and stuffed 
peppers. That was a major cooking day in my life. Another time, I made a huge 
pot of chili for them, and it was gone in one meal. 


We moved to Maryland and Dad came to visit less frequently but visit he 
did. On one visit he came alone and told the kids stories about his youth. That 
was probably the first time they had him all to themselves. He taught us how to 
play the Italian card game Tre Set, which he previously would not do because it 
was too difficult for women to learn! We tried to teach him Bridge, but that was 
too much for one visit. His experiences getting to our house were funny. He flew 
on an airplane only one time and thoroughly enjoyed it but said that once was 
enough. As he got older, he took the Greyhound bus, an eleven-hour trip by way 
of Pittsburgh. On one of these trips, he rode with some sailors who were out of 
money. Dad prepared well for the trip, taking along a whole salami and a 
pocketknife. He offered the sailor sitting next to him a chunk of salami. The sailor 
refused it at first, but as the journey wore on, he gladly accepted the food. 

Dad attended our children’s graduations whenever he could. He came to 
Nancy’s college graduation, and he danced at her wedding. He visited her house in 
Baltimore when he was over ninety. Unfortunately, he never made it to Florida to 
Martha’s and Mike’s graduations or to Mike’s wedding because he no longer 
wanted to take long trips. 

We miss him so. 
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A Tribute to My Mother 
By Marie Lalli Starks 
November 15, 1995 


My mother has been dead thirty-one years. Belatedly, I will try to set down 
some memories of her. Her presence is still felt and will be while I live, for 
parents truly mold their children for better or for worse. In her case I would say 
her example was largely for the good. Being herself a kind and sensitive person, 
she instilled these qualities. She was in her humble way a humanitarian, though 
that word seems too grand to describe her modest charities and good works. 


Her greatest talent lay in sewing and she passed many a day at her old 
treadle Singer, later replaced by an electric Kenmore, which she thoroughly 
enjoyed. Like all good seamstresses, she was attentive to detail. She adjusted and 
readjusted all her dresses until their hems hung straight and the necklines lay flat, 
accommodating the garments to her rounded shoulders and ample girth. Later in 
life, when a mastectomy made it difficult for her to move her arm above her head, 
she took to making all her dresses buttoned down the front. The handmade 
buttonholes were small works of perfection. The seams were all neatly overcast, 
and the stitches of the hems never showed on the right side. I well remember 
sitting beside her in the backyard or on the spacious front porch as I practiced 
buttonhole making on snips of cloth. In my still younger days, I practiced 
hemstitching on scraps of cloth. Hemstitching was considered a basic of the 
embroiderer’s art, indispensable for pillowcases and fancy top sheets. The modern 
world seems to have little call for hemstitching, but I still have an occasional desire 
to do a little out of nostalgia. The discipline of embroidery stitches I was told was 
to guarantee strong, neat patches, which I would sew on, in later years. Well, 
patching has not been nearly as prevalent in my adult years as it was in Mother’s. 
She did not foresee the era of the iron-on patch or even more importantly, she 
could not imagine the present-day affluence in which people no longer make do or 
patch. 

All this mending by the females of the family must have been contagious, 
for Papa learned to mend, too. Though some of our relatives scoffed at his odd 
predilection, he never wavered and is still likely to be found adding a patch to his 
work clothes. 

Of course, the continuous sewing was also tiresome at times. The memory 
of having to wash the kitchen table to rid it of the lint and fuzz and of sweeping the 
floor of all the snippets of cloth before we could sit down to eat on many a 
weekday evening still rankles me. There was also unreasonable pressure on poor 
Mama to finish a garment by a certain deadline, though we well understood that all 
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the hand sewing that finishing entailed was the most time-consuming. There were 
inevitable clashes of opinion on what looked right, and a half-made dress was a 
depressing sight as you looked in the mirror at the foot of the stairs. One could 
have wept at the forlorn creature mirrored there with un-hemmed skirt hovering 
near the ankles and a limp bodice, which was probably too big. Mom never 
favored tight clothes or low-cut ones. Consequently, I have always bought dresses 
with high necklines with sort of a schoolgirl look about them. I don’t have to 
mention that a modern schoolgirl in her jeans, bare midriffs, and other outlandish 
attire would have pained Mother. 


She was truly a modest person, though not a prude. In fact, she could laugh 
at some rather earthy things. She could startle us with a rather vulgar proverb or 
saying which aptly fit the situation. Her own mother had been more severe, having 
kept her daughters away from whatever fun was available in their backward 
community in Italy. If an accordion player appeared and an impromptu dance 
ensued, they were not allowed to participate. I always thought this cruel of 
Grandma, for there was so little music in their lives outside of that heard at church. 
Mama did fondly remember the Easter Monday picnics held father up the 
mountain that dominates their town. They did take part in religious pilgrimages to 
various saints as far away as the Adriatic. That must have been as close to a 
vacation as anyone in their circumstances came. The main business of life for 
Mother was work. Forced to leave school at the age of eight, for third grade was 
all there was, she wept. She retained a lifelong interest in learning. While in her 
twenties she studied the books that her sister, ten years younger, brought home 
from the Liceo, and throughout my school days she kept up with my work, 
learning as I did. Only upon looking back do I realized how hungry she was to 
know the thoughts of great men. She held the book while I learned dozens of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and soliloquies. She and I sat on the red wooden slatted 
porch swing as the cars whizzed by while I learned three hundred lines of Chaucer 
by heart or the Psalms from the Bible for Bible Lit. Those were the good years, 
though the daily crises of doing well academically and in the real life kept us too 
preoccupied to realize it. 


All mothers worthy of the name come to be associated in the minds of their 
progeny with food. Needless to say, all the sewing she engaged in cut into the time 
for preparation of food. However, one of the cardinal rules of her life was that 
meals be served at the regular time, and though the variety in the menu was not 
extensive, still we had a varied diet, and staples were kept on hand in large 
quantities in our wonderful “fruit cellar’ under the masonry front porch. Her 
weakness in culinary arts lay in the field of pastry and desserts. This was natural 
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for she had not been able to experiment in a country where flour is chronically 
scare and rich ingredients unheard of except for holidays. The baking of a cake 
was reserved for an occasion. I still remember her lack of confidence as she set out 
to make the traditional Easter pastry on Holy Saturday mornings. Naturally, she 
had no written recipe for the Fiadone dough that encased the confection of raisins, 
cheese, ham, and eggs. Accordingly, the outcome of those sessions was very 
unpredictable. How she would have appreciated the recipe for the egg crust that I 
came upon a couple of years after her death in the McCall Magazine. Since then, I 
have also mastered the making of yeast-risen doughnuts, also found in the 
magazines. Homemade doughnuts were part of the carnival celebration, the 
Sunday or two before Lent, a word that now sounds almost quaint. 

She was well known, to a small circle at least, for her fine egg noodles, 
which were made in a great circle necessitating a long, thin rolling pin fashioned 
out of the handle of some tool like a broom which my father had finished for her. 
Another Italian delicacy, cavatelli, which probably originated as poor people’s 
food, necessitated a cheese grater which also was one of Papa’s artifacts made 
from half a tin can in which he had punched nail holes as close together as possible 
and had nailed its sides to a shaped piece of wood. This served us for grating 
cheese and forming cavatelli until I grew up and bought a proper aluminum one. 
Her best effort was a casserole of eggplant or zucchini with potatoes, both of which 
were first fried and then baked in a tomato sauce. This necessitated much labor 
and time. I prepare it often because it is good and for the sentiment it revives. 


An Italian mother, like a Jewish one, has become a stereotype of the person 
who forced food upon her loved ones. Mine was no exception. As I continued to 
live at home until my late thirties, I was the recipient of a great deal of her bounty. 
Each afternoon as she set out to prepare supper, a trip to the basement to get a jar 
of tomatoes or some potatoes or onions invariably found her bringing back an 
apple also. This she shared with me cutting the apple in fourths with a paring knife 
she was likely to have used in snipping a clove of garlic. I became so used to the 
taste that I would not be surprised to find an apple tasting of garlic even today. 
The cups of coffee we drank together are a wonderful part of the memory. On 
winter nights, as we drew close to the long hissing radiator in our spacious living 
room with me wearing one of Papa’s old sweaters, we drank coffee and listened to 
Lowell Thomas and all the evening serials on radio. Later, we drank “instant” and 
watch TV. Mother was at first suspicious of the instant coffee but finally came to 
embrace it as a great convenience. 

Of course, one takes steady, reliable parents for granted. You can imagine 
my surprise when upon coming home from watching a golf tournament, my 
husband and I found mother lying on the couch with no evidence of supper in 
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sight. I was shocked into the realization that she was much more ill than I had 
thought, and I was ashamed of having left that day. She recovered and cooked us 
many more meals. In fact, the day she died, my daughter Carolyn and I had eaten 
her roast beef supper, for she always invited us to eat when Karl played in his golf 
league. Sadly, the digesting of the roast proved too difficult for her heart, which 
was weakened far beyond what we knew. 

Her final illness began when she, on her way to buy oatmeal, which my 
husband liked for breakfast, fell on the ice and fractures her hip. Upon being 
called home from my classes, I accompanied her to the hospital but did not stay 
through her surgery. I returned to my classroom unable to face one of the realities 
of life. The months that followed brought anguish and overwork to the point of 
being unbearable for me. I resigned my position at the end of the school year. We 
were able to spend a couple of years of visiting and shopping together. By this 
time Carolyn had come into our lives and she truly gladdened an old lady’s heart 
with her affectionate ways. For months after Grandma’s death, the two-year-old 
child would approach gray-haired ladies, the kind who looked European like 
Grandma, in the hope of recapturing the affection she had mysteriously lost. 


Like most children, only too late do we realize the strains and problems our 
parents faced. Instead of sympathy, she often got from me a reaction of 
impatience, a brushing off as unimportant, her complaints of the constrained nature 
of her life in America. She had had to get used to a loneliness in an impersonal 
society of strangers rather than one of the familiar townspeople. 

She was confused by the mores of a pluralistic society. Even in what we 
now consider the strict old days of the grim thirties, she considered American 
social customs dangerously permissive. She felt insecure both socially and 
economically and with good reason. Had serious bad luck befallen our father we 
would have had no recourse in those pre-welfare days. Another area with which I 
did not empathize sufficiently was her homesickness for family and friends and the 
familiar sights, sounds and even for the fresh air she had left behind. Mother was 
aware of American pollution long before it became front-page news. 

Both our parents strongly resisted any attempt by us girls to “make policy” 
for our house by virtue of our superior education and knowledge of American 
ways. Mom especially would remind us, “You know from education, but we know 
from experience.” She lived by the ancient verities that honesty was paramount 
and that a person’s word should be her bond. Though she differed with Father on 
fiscal matters, she was as thrifty as he was and encouraged us to be, too, even when 
we earned our own money. 


Suddenly in the 1970’s the ethnics are enjoying a certain popularity. 
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Everything from pierced ears (I detested mine) to nationality foods are very in. 
People feel not too embarrassed to acknowledge a recent connection with Europe. 
They are not anxious to shed all ties with the old ways as they look at the new 
morality, which seems disturbingly aimless and directed against the perpetuation of 
the family. Most of us at times have felt that life is meaningless. I recall Mama 
saying once, “Perhaps all we get out of life is a choice morsel to eat and something 
nice to wear.” That was as close to the now prevalent hedonism I ever knew her to 
be: 

In the late summer of her last year, as Carolyn and I visited her daily, 
increasingly we found her lying on a sofa, eye closed. As I sat on front porch steps 
watching my two-year-old frolic with the kittens from next door, I realized the end 
of an era was coming. At her death, I felt a part of my life end, too. Everything 
that had gone on before was now history. What lay ahead was found to be 
somehow emptier. 
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Salvatore Sferra 


Note from Rebecca Clemente, 9 June 2024. My mother, my siblings, and I 
participated in this work by Pina Mafodda. Professor Mafodda was interested in 
the emigration of so many from my mom’s town of Carovilli. We provided 
information on the Lalli and Nuosci emigration experiences. In this work, 
seventeen families whose roots are in Castiglione and Carovilli also participated. 


Pina MAFODDA 


L’EMIGRAZIONE ITALIANA 
TRA OTTOCENTO E NOVECENTO 
IL CASO CAROVILLI 


On the following pages is an excerpt from her book concerning Salvatore Sferra. 
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Pina Mafodda's book: 
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Federico lives in these conditions for nine years; it was 1891, when he has 
decided that he needed to retum to Italy. Upon his return, he has enough money 
to buy a plot of land in Cerreto!™. 

Federico’s project involves buying more land and starting the business of 
landowner and farmer. Having bought the land and having achieved well- 
being, Federico has another important goal; now he is 28 years old and he 
wants to start a family: he wants to get married. 

They suggest a girl to him; she is considered a very good girl: her name is 
Elisabetta Sferra. 

The girl has a famous father in Carovilli: she is Salvatore Sferra’s daugh- 
ter, a farmer who served in the Bourbon Army to fight against the Piedmon- 
tese Army. Briefly speaking, Salvatore Sferra, after the Unification of Italy by 
the Piedmontese Army, sided with the ‘Briganti’ (brigands) of Carovilli. After 
1861, Salvatore joins the rebels and hides in the woods of Carovilli. The brig- 
ands, as we know, were not self-sufficient and had to retrieve food, weapons 
and clothing. Salvatore knows the area very well, he is from Carovilli, so he 
accompanies what the group calls the captain. Salvatore and the captain come 
across two farmers who are working the land to whom they order to follow 
them into the woods threatening them. The two farmers have recognized Sal- 
vatore and invite him to go back to the woods, but the captain continues to in- 
sist and threaten the two workers. These last, taken by anger for that 
arrogance, , block the captain and hand him over to the Carovilli’s authorities 
who send him to prison. 


Salvatore, afraid of the situation, retums to the woods and tells everything 
that happened to his companions who furiously rail against him and shoot: 
Salvatore falls on the ground while the others try to kick him. Scared of the 
vi- 


104In this respect, we recommend the following text and website: Bevilacqua, Piero, De 
ClementiA. and Emilio Franzina, "Storia dell'emigrazione italiana", L'arrivo, Donzelli, 2009, 
volume 2; see also www.museoemigrazioneitaliana.org. 


105 Cerreto is a fraction ofVastogirardi municipality (province oflsemia). 
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olence, he pretends to be dead. Convinced that they have murdered the man, 
his companions leave him on the ground and return to the woods. In reality, 
the gunshot fired by his companions has not lalled him; they wound his hand, 
that hand which has stayed injured for all his life: two of his fingers remained 
crooked. Salvatore remains for quite a while on the ground pretending to be 
dead; while he tries to recover, he decides to go to Carovilli and surrender 
himself to the public authorities denouncing the others as well. When he is in 
front of the authorities, he says that there are not a thousand as they say but 
only about eighty men. The brigands were all captured. 

In support of what Anita wrote, there is d document preserved in the State 
Archive of Naples, which confirms so amazingly the story of Salvatore Sferra. 
We report below the document published in the volume “Miscellanea 
Carovillese”’°. The text has been transcribed as in the original one. 

Naples, July 10, 1861 

From State Archive of Naples, Department of the Interior and Police, Beam 
1580, expedient 127. 

The Major General Inspector of the Royal Carabiniers Corps - General 
Command of the Neapolitan Provinces informs the Dicastery of the Interior 
and the Police that «on the afternoon of the current day, the brigands Leonardo, 
a 50-year-old farmer, and Sferra Salvatore, a 30-year-old Borbonic disbanded 
soldier, both from Carovilli (Isernia) and belonging to the band led by Vin- 
cenzo Di Pinto known as Cozzitto, by being armed, attacked with rifles: 
Michele, Antonio and Stefano, Falasco brothers, of the said Municipality while 
they were working in their field, two kilometers away from the village, and 
fired on them, although most of them remained unharmed. Then the brigand 
dared to attack against the Falasco»». 

Michele armed with a bayonet, except that he was unable to defend himself 
(sic!) but with the help of his brother, he arrested the criminal and took him to 
the prisons of Carovilli at the disposal of the Legal Authorities. The other ban- 
., dit, Sforza, went to the nearby wood called Collemeluccio, where the gang 
was located, to tell the fact to the boss Cozzitto, who, in the evening of the 
same day, had Sferra taken to the field where he had been arrested and there 
he ordered to shoot this miserable for not knowing how to defend!” (sic!) his 
companion. Injured in this way, Sforza was wounded with bayonets in various 


16 Petrocelli, Edilio and Rita Sferra, Miscellanea Carovillese. Fatti personaggi curiosita, 
Bene Comune, 2010. 


'? Faithfully reported as written. 
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parts of the body and then believed dead. Therefore, they abandoned the body, 
and in the following morning, the bandleader Cozzitto wrote to the Mayor to 
withdraw the body and send back the arrested man. While otherwise, he would 
have gone himself to get him with his gang; to which letter they replied that 
if he dared he should go as well to Carovilli, where he was expected”. 

A sentinel of front-line soldiers and of the National Guard go to the above- 
mentioned camp and, having found the brigand Sforza still alive, they trans- 
port him to the prisons of Carovilli, where he is “under treatment” from the 
Criminal Judge of the High Court of Molise to the General Secretary of the De- 
partment of Grace and Justice and Church Affairs - Naples.!® 

For his collaboration with the judicial authorities for having allowed the 
capture of the entire band of brigands, they left free Salvatore Sferra. 

After this adventure, Salvatore tries to build a family and, as they say, “set- 
tles down”. He marries Angela Maria Berardi with whom he has had three 
children: Elisabetta, Salvatore and Lucia. 


Salvatore is an attentive and caring father, he possesses five goats and sells 
the milk. From the savings obtained from the sale of milk, Salvatore manages 
to make the dowry for his two daughters. 


